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Can we have peacetime jobs for all 









What It Means; 
How Can We Get It? 


Fits Det is talking about “full employment” these days. 





In Detroit, both labor and management are doing some- 
thing about it. They are using the issue of “jobs for all” 
as a weapon of industrial warfare. 

Members of the United Automobile Workers union are 
campaigning for a 30 per cent wage increase. They want 
this raise in pay so that the money they take home will be 
the same as it was when they worked longer hours in war- 
time. 

Only by keeping wages at their high wartime level, they 
argue, will the workers of America have enough money to 
buy the goods that are produced. If they cannot buy the 
goods, they point out, it will be impossible to achieve full 
employment and full production. 













Higher Payrolls versus Higher Prices 


The Big Three of the automobile industry — General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford — use full employment as a rea- 
son for not granting the wage increase. They say that if 
their payrolls were 30 per cent higher, they would have to 
raise the price of cars. Because a smaller number of people 
would be able to buy cars, car production would have to be 
cut down, and the number of jobs would decrease. 

We cannot decide from these arguments alone whether 
automobile workers should get the wage increase, but we 
can see the difficulties involved. 

To provide jobs for everyone, producers must be sure 
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“GOVERNMENT WILL GIVE FULL EMPLOYMENT—IF YOU 
WORK AT WHATEVER IT SAYS.” This critical cartoon to- 
ward “full employment” bills is issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, a businessmen’s organization. 
















make. Then they will employ all available labor to make the 
goods. Everyone will then have a steady income to use in 
buying the products of industry and agriculture. 

In other words, full employment requires more than jobs 
tor all who are ready, able and willing to take them. There 
must also be full opportunity for industry and agriculture 
to sell all the goods they can produce. 


Wartime “Full Employment” Was Lopsided 

Under wartime pressure, we were able to produce the 
unprecedented total of two hundred billion dollars worth 
of goods and services, It took 52,000,000 people to do the 
job, and even more could have been employed. “Help 
wanted” signs were everywhere, and poorly trained people 
could get jobs at good wages. This was “full employment” 
of one kind, but it was a very lopsided kind. 

The highest production total the United States ever 
achieved in peacetime was one hundred twenty billion dol- 
lars in 1940. We used enough resources that year to employ 
45,000,000 people. But even then 7,000,000 more had no 
work. 

Are millions of Americans again going to be, contronted 
with “No help wanted” signs? The answer depends on 
whether business has new customers for which to produce. 

Uncle Sam bought almost one-half of the two hundred 
billion dollars worth of goods and services produced in 
1944. But he no longer needs guns and ammunition, and he 
will have no use for the radios and washing machines that 
will be made instead. 

It is estimated that the Government will spend only 
about twenty-five billion dollars yearly from now on. Busi- 
nessmen must be sure that private citizens will buy the other 
seventy-five billion dollars’ worth of goods before they will 
invest their money in producing them. If in 1946 production 
drops back to the 1940 level the Department of Commerce 
estimates we will have 19,000,000 unemployed! 


Murray-Wagner ‘Full Employment” Bill 
Hundreds of plans designed to prevent such a catas- 
trophe have been drawn up by businessmen, labor leaders, 
economists and Government officials. One plan stands out at 
present because it may become the law of the land. This is 
the Murray-Wagner “Full Employment” bill now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. Its aim is to make America “the land 
of opportunity” again as far as jobs are concerned. 

The bill does not guarantee to provide specific jobs. But 
it does make it the legal responsibility of the Government 
to see that there are employment opportunities for “all 
Americans who have finished their schooling and who do 
not have full-time housekeeping responsibilities.” 

This responsibility would be fulfilled by means ot a “Na- 
tional Budget” which the President would present to Con- 
gress every January for the year beginning the next July. 
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The budget would contain an estimate of how many people 
would be seeking jobs the next year, how much our national 
production would have to total to furnish that number of 
jobs, and how much private enterprise and the Government 
actually expected to spend. 

If not enough was going to be paid out to furnish jobs 
for the estimated labor force, Congress would be asked to 
pass laws stimulating business activity. These laws could 
take several forms. They might make it easier for business- 
men to borrow money, reduce their taxes, or correct any 
other situation that might be preventing business from ex- 
panding. 

In case a lack of investments (and therefore, of jobs) 
still seemed likely, the Government itself would fill the gap 
by spending money on housing, highway improvements and 
other public works. When Senator James Murray of Mon- 
tana introduced the bill, he emphasized that such projects 
must add to the well-being of the nation. 


How Many Jobs Will Be Necessary 


Senator Murray also pointed out that the bill does not 
attempt to forecast how many jobs will be necessary in any 
future year. That number depends on changing factors. 
Some of the things that must be taken into account are 
the total population, the size of the armed forces, the extent 
to which old people stop working and women go back to 
housekeeping, how long young people stay in school, and 
the number. of hours worked. 

We do find such an estimate for 1950, however, in Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace’s new book, Sixty Mil- 
lion Jobs. According to census estimates, our population of 
14 years and over will be 110 million persons by that year. 
By subtracting the number of housewives and those who 
will probably be in school or retired, Secretary Wallace con- 
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cludes that our national production of goods and services 
for 1950 must equal two hundred billion dollars to provide 
jobs for sixty million persons working forty hours a week. 

Opponents of the Murray-Wagner bill maintain that esti- 
mates such as Mr. Wallace has made and the National 
Budget would require cannot possibly be accurate. In tes- 
tifying before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Ira Mosher, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, used this as a chief argument to show that the 
National Budget machinery could not work. 

He pointed out that in estimating annual Federal spend- 
ing, the Treasury Department’s errors ran as high as 46 
per cent in 1934. If the National Budget (which would be 
much larger) had been in operation during the past 15 
years with the same percentage of error, he said, the fore- 
casts would have been off by 525 billion dollars. 


Private Enterprise Wants Fewer Taxes, No Monopolies 


Mr. Mosher added that even if the estimates were ac- 
curate, the total national product of the country is not a 
“usable foundation for planning the action needed” to cre- 
ate job opportunities for all. As an alternative plan, he pro- 
posed that Congress eliminate the causes of depression. He 
recommended such action as revision of tax laws and labor 
policy, and a stronger fight against monopolies. Business- 


‘men especially demand that the wartime excess profits tax 


be abolished. Once these “economic errors” are corrected, 
Mr. Mosher stated, private enterprise would itself supply 
employment opportunities for everyone. 

This brings us to the bagic reason for the opposition of 
some businessmen and economists to the “full employment” 
bill. They not only believe that Government spending to 
create jobs is unnecessary. They fear that it would lead to 
the destruction of private enterprise in America and end the 
political and economic freedom of the people. 

The American public seems determined that mass un- 
employment be done away with. They want it done by the 
method of democracy and free enterprise. Congress must 
now decide whether the Murray-Wagner bill will do this. 


. . 10 60 Million Jobs in 1950 


Distribution of U. S. workers by major occupation groups 
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From “Sixty Million Jobs,’ by Henry A. Wallace, pulished by Simon & Schuster 
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Big Five Foreign Ministers Work with Smaller 
Allies to Frame Europe’s Treaties One by One 


Foreign Ministers in Peace Huddle 


have had V-E and V-J. Now the world hopes for a 

speedy V-P — Victory in Peace. For peace is not merely 
the absence of fighting. True peace means getting rid of the 
causes of war. Too many peace treaties in the past have con- 
tained within them the seeds of future -wars. This must not 
happen again. 

The United Nations have successfully waged war. Can 
they now successfully wage peace? The problem is bigger 
than the Big Five. It is of vital, personal importance to all of 
us everywhere and to our children and grandchildren after 
us. 

That is why the attention of the world is focused today 
on Lancaster House in London, where the Council of Foreign 
Ministers is meeting to lay the groundwork for peace. 

The Council resembles a sort of diplomatic Joint General 
Staff of the Big Five. It consists of the U. S. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, the British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, the Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov, the French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, and the 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh. 


| a shooting war is over. But peace is yet to come. We 


~~ 
Piecemeal Peacemaking 


It’s an-all-star cast in this show at London. In support- 
ing roles are innumerable experts and advisers. But the bur- 
den of translating into treaties the ideals for which the 
United Nations fought falls primarily on the shoulders of the 
five Foreign Ministers. It will be piecemeal peacemaking. 
The Council may remain in more or less continuous session 
for two or more years. Of course the 
statesmen will have to go home now 
and then to terfd to their own jobs. But 
they will meet frequently. The settle- 
ments are to be submitted for approval 
to the governments of the Big Five 
and, ultimately, for ratification by the 
remaining 46 United Nations. 

In many respects the present peace- 
making differs from the procedure 
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BEVIN (Britain) MOLOTOV (USSR) BIDAULT (France) 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


after World War I. There is to be none of the hurry and 
bustle of the Versailles Peace Conference of 1919. At that 
time, the Chiefs of State themselves (presidents and prime 
ministers ) met in conference two months after the Armistice. 
Six months later they signed the treaties of peace which 
endeavored to put the European Humpty-Dumpty together. 
Many historians feel that it was a hasty and sloppy job. The 
same men, at the same time, formed the Covenant of the 
League of Nations this time. But these two important jobs — 
drawing up the peace settlement and forming a world or- 
ganization — are divided. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers should not be confused 
with the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, 
which is also meeting in London at present. Former Sécretary 
of State Edward Stettinius is the American member of this 
Commission. The purpose of the Commission — unlike that 
of the Council — is not to frame the peace but to set in motion 
the machinery ot the United Nations Organization. 


How the Working Day Is Planned 


To get back to the Council, here is how it operates in its 
day-to-day routine. The chief deputies of the Foreign Secre- 
taries meet every morning to work out the day’s agenda 
(order of business). Then the Foreign Ministers themselves 
— each flanked by four aides — gather in the afternoon at 
a huge round, green-covered table for their discussions. The 
chairmanship is rotated among the Big Five at successive 
meetings. The official languages at the conference are Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Chinese. 

To speed the work, it was decided after the first few 
meetings to set up a Joint Secretariat, composed of the sec- 
retaries of the five delegations. Their task is to organize the 
technical handling of documents and to draw up summaries 
of the proceedings. 

Each Foreign Minister also has appointed an alternate. 
After preliminary agreements are reached — and this may 
take several weeks — the Foreign Ministers wil] return to 
their capitals and the work on details will be continued 
by their subordinates, subject to later review by the Council. 
In the case of the United States, Mr. 
Byrnes’ permanent understudy is As- 
sistant Secretary of State James C. 
Dunn. 

The Council owes its existence to 
the Big Three Conference which was 
held at Potsdam last July. It was de- 
cided then to establish “a Council of 
Foreign Ministers representing the 
five principal powers to continue the 
necessary work for the peace settle- 
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Map shows Italian areas that will be considered by Council of Foreign Ministers. Austria wants South Tyrol. France 
wants Alpine area. Trieste may become a free port. African colonies may come under international trusteeship. 


which from time to time may be referred to the Council mediate important tasks to be undertaken by the new Council 

by agreement of the Governments participating.” . . . The three Governments have also charged the Council 
The governments of the United States, Great Britain and _. . . with the task of preparing treaties for Bulgaria, Finland, 

Russia, the declaration continued, “have included the prep- Hungary and Romania.” 

aration of a peace treaty for Italy as the first among the im- The scope of its mission has already been broadened by 
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France’s insistence that a decision be reached on Germany’s 
western frontier. General de Gaulle wants the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr taken from Germany and placed under interna- 
tional control. France’s chief concern is to prevent the re- 
vival of a strong Germany. 

But even these are not the only problems on the Council’s 
lap. There are also the questions of the contro] of inland 
waterways (notably the Dardanelles), the disposal of colon- 
ies, the granting of naval and air bases, the fixing of Poland’s 
western boundary, and the settlement of scores of vexatious 
territorial disputes between the smaller countries. All these 
issues must be resolved before a final peace can be written 
with Germany and Japan. 

The problem could undoubtedly be solved more easily 
were it not for the clash of ideas at the peace table. 

The United States is a conservative democracy. Britain 
is a socialist democracy. Russia is a Communist dictatorship. 
The Western Allies stand together on most policies. They 
are not convinced that the regimes set up under the aus- 
pices of the Red Army in Eastern and Central Europe are 
truly democratic. London and Washington are determined, 
therefore, not to conclude treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Romania until guarantees of civil rights and free elec- 
tions are firmly established in these countries. Russia, for’ 
her part, fears that the Western nations may try to organize 
a bloc of anti-Soviet nations. This promises to be the most 
tangled question confronting the Council. 


Italy Is First to Be Tackled 


The immediate problem before the Council is the treaty 
with Italy. It was placed first on.the calendar because it 
seemed the least complex. But is it? Italy is both a defeated 
Axis power and a co-belligerent of the Allies. For over a 
year Italy had fought on the side of the Allies and in the 
words of Winston Churchill she had “worked her passage.” 

There is no intention on the part of the United Nations to 
treat’present Italy as if she were still under Mussolini’s rule. 
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But the nations which suffered from Italian aggression de- 


mand territorial adjustments. 

Greece has her eye on the Dodecanese Islands, which she 
claims are historically and racially Greek, not Italian. France 
wants only a minor change in her frontier with Italy that 
will transfer the Alpine peaks near the Riviera to French 
control. This will probably be granted. Austria hopes to 
recover the Southern Tyrol which she lost in World War I. 
Albania, too, has some claims against Italy which have not 
yet been clearly formulated. 


Conflict over Trieste 


Then there is the explosive issue of what to do about 
Trieste, the Adriatic port, and its surroundings. Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia has long laid claim to that region. He is backed 
in his demand by Russia. 

Britain and the United States favor transforming Trieste 
into a free port, under nominal Italian sovereignty, but mak- 
ing it available to all the landlocked Balkan states. They 
fear that Trieste under the exclusive control of Tito’s pro- 
communist regime would prove an entering wedge for Rus- 
sia’s expansion to the Adriatic Sea. 

A preliminary agreement on the Trieste region was reached 
on September 19 when the Council instructed its deputies 
to work out a settlement on two principles, First, they are to 
investigate conditions on the spot and draw a frontier line 
between Italy and Yugoslavia which will leave as few people 


as possible under “alien rule,” that is, to divide the territory 


along ethnic (nationality) lines. Second, they are to plan 
an international control for Trieste which will make its port 
and rail facilities available equally to all nations. 


Trusteeship Proposed for Italian Colonies 


Finally, there are the Italian African colonies —Libya, Eri- 
trea, Italian Somaliland. Earlier reports that Ethiopia may 
be awarded a part of Eritrea and that Egypt may get a 
slice of Libya proved unfounded. On September 15. an 
American plan was submitted to the Council which proposed 
stripping Italy of all her colonies and placing them under 
international trusteeship of the United Nations Organization. 

Observers believe that this plan is certain to be accepted. 
If it is, then Russia will for the first time share the control 
of territories on the African continent. It is also likely that 
once Italy is admitted to the United Nations, she may be- 
come one of the countries assigned to administer her former 
colonies. 

This international plan may be opposed, however, by 
Russia. Commissar Molotov announced that the Soviet Union 
is vitally interested in the future of Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean. He suggested that Russia would like these territories 
managed by individual trustee nations. Russia wants to be 
the trustee for Tripolitania, the western end of Italy’s African 
colonies. 

The full terms of the treaty with Italy will not be de- 
termined for many weeks. As for the general peace now being 
forged by the Council of Prime Ministers — it is yet too early 
to foresee its final shape. 

One thing, however, is certain. Only a peace based on 
justice to all nations, big and small, wili endure. We can not 
afford less. As Foreign Secretary Bevin declared in his speech 
to Parliament on August 20, this is “the world’s last chance.” 
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Germany is divided into 4 military occupation zones. East Prussian and Silesian Germans move to Germany. 


Germany's Fufure 


What the Big 3 Decided at Potsdam 


the peace of the world.” This was decided by the 
Big Three (U. S., Britain and Russia) meeting at 
Potsdam on July 17. They agreed to: 

(1) Abolish present war production capacity in Germany. 
Confiscate all weapons and ships. Abolish all German mili- 
tary forces, S.S. and Gestapo and all their schools. 

(2) Destroy the National Socialist (Nazi) party. Remove 
all active Nazis from government and big business jobs. Ban 
all Nazi race laws. Try atrocity and war criminals, Restore 
democratic law, labor unions, freedom of press and religion. 
Eliminate Nazi teachings from education. 

(3) Refuse to allow a central German government for 
the time being. Local self-government is to be restored. 

(4) Germany is to be stripped of all her post-1939 con- 
quests and East Prussia. The northern half of East Prussia 


gr G ERMANY never again will threaten her neighbors or 
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will go to Russia, the southern half to Poland. The land east 
of the Oder and Niesse rivers (Silesia) is to become part of 
Poland. What remains of Germany is to be divided into four 
zones to be occupied by Allied troops. 

(5) Transfer to Germany the seven million Germans now 
living in Silesia and East Prussia, plus the German minori- 
ties in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. No longer will 
German minorities be able to act as fifth columnists. 

(6) Make Germany pay reparations in goods. Russia can 
take what she wants from her zone and from German prop- 
erty in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Romania and eastern 
Austria. Britain and the U. S. can take what they want from 
their zones and from German:property in countries other 
than the above. Russia gets 15 per cent of industrial equip- 
ment in British, French and U, S. zones in exchange for an 
equivalent value of food, coal, timber, etc., from the Rus- 
sian zone. Russia also gets a gift of 10 per cent of industrial 
equipment in British, French and U. S. zones. 

(7) Keep the German standard re below that in 
other countries. 

(8) Decentralize economy, ging the country imto a 
primarily agricultural one. 12 





American Leadership... 
in War and Peace 


N his recent book on The American Character, that shrewd 
British historian, Dennis Brogan, included a striking 
chapter on the American way of waging war (see Senior 
Scholastic, Feb. 12, 1945). The notable qualities of charae- 
ter here, he argued, were a genius for organization and_ for 
production. The jeep, the bulldozer, the duck, the B-29, the 
clouds of planes and acres of tanks and oceans of janding 
craft and baby flat-tops — these, he said, were the symbols 
of the American character at war. 

This is all true enough — hut it left out qualities that have 
nothing to do with industria] production or organization. 
The minuteman who fought in the Revolution, the men of 
the frontier who defeated the British at New Orleans, the 
Confederates who charged up Little Round Top, had no 
mass production or efficiency experts. But they were just as 
American as their descendants who fought at Chateau- 
Thierry in 1918 or Bastogne in 1944. 

One of the things that Mr. Brogan’s interpretation left 
out — or did not fully appreciate — is leadership. For it is a 
remarkable fact about this war that the United States con- 
tributed not only men and ships and planes, but political 
and military and even moral leadership. 

Examples flood into the mind. Franklin Roosevelt, first 
and most consistently of all statesmen, took a resolute and 
uncompromising stand against Axis tyranny and rallied our 
own people and the peoples of the civilized world against 
it. This is not to overlook the achievement of Britain in fight- 
ing, alone, the Nazi menace until Russia and the United 
States finally came in. But it was Roosevelt who was chiefly 
responsible. for the formulation of the, war aims of the 
democratic peoples — for the Atlantic Charter, the declara 
tions of the various conferences, the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
and the San Francisco Charter. They are al] a monument to 
his vision. 

In the military field it is General Eisenhower who is the 
obvious example His notable achievement was not so much 
in the formulation of the grand military strategy (the Joint 
and Combined Chiefs of Staff largely controlled that). It 
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was rather his wonderfully effective work in coordinating 
Allied efforts in the European war zene. 

He was supreme commander in the Mediterranean, and 
again in the European campaign. He created a team of 
British and American, and later of French, Polish, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch and other officers and men that worked 
with the precision of a well-oiled machine. He picked the 
generals, he applied the strategy, he took the responsiblity. 
He achieved a working understanding with the Russians. In 
the process he won the admiration and devotion not only 
of his own troops but of all the Allies. 

Similar examples of leadership could be cited from the 
fields of science, of journalism, of industry, of transportation, 
and others. Space does not permit an analysis of these. But 
for one outstanding example, the atomic bomb is in large 
part an American achievement. ; 

This is not the first time America has furnished world 
leadership. Though the United States came into the first 
World War almost three years after it started, Woodrow 
Wilson was clearly the political and moral leader of the 
Allied cause at that time. And at earlier times, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln were, each in their way, the leaders 
of world democracy, liberalism, and idealism. 

What are the sources, then, of these qualities of leader- 
ship? Where do these American qualities come from? 


Self-Reliance and Teamwork 


First — and we name these in no order of importance — is 
the fact that’ American experience has encouraged qualities 
of individual initiative and enterprise and has given less 
weight to mere tradition and custom. 

Second, Americans have almost always known success 
and taken it for granted. They grow up in an atmosphere 
of self-confidence. They have won all their wars. They have 
won their prolonged battle with nature. They lay out and 
execute their plans with superb resourcefulness. If things 
go wrong they are undismayed, and merely try something 
else. 

Third, American experience has encouraged experimenta- 
tion. Here, in a new continent, with new institutions, it has 
been possible to experiment on a larger scale and with 
greater freedom than elsewhere in the world. 

Fourth, Americans have from the beginning been in a 
position to draw on the talents and abilities and industry of 
all peoples, all races. A nation which can draw new blood 
from the best of all nations refreshes and strengthens itself. 
In any list of our leaders, the contribution of many national 
stocks is at once apparent:. Roosevelt, Eisenhower, Nimitz, 
Leahy, Stettinius, MacArthur, Kaiser, and so forth. 

Finally — and this is a thing as difficult to state with 
modesty as it is to prove — Americans, in the past as in the 
present, have been sustained by a consciousness that they 
were doing right, that they were on the side of God and the 
angels. It would be a bold person who would say they were 
mistaken. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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Watchdog of the Treasury 


Harris-Ewing 


Fred M. Vinson 


ton has moved so steadily up the ladder of political 

success as has Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vin- 
son. Early in 1938, Fred Vinson was a Congressman from 
Kentucky, a middle-of-the-road Roosevelt Democrat who 
was the Administration’s tax expert on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

That same year, President Roosevelt offered him a judge- 
ship on the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Vinson’s earlier legal career had included the 
post of district attorney in his home community. He ac- 
cepted the Roosevelt appointment and served ably for five 
years. 

In 1943 he resigned his judgeship to succeed his long- 
time friend James Byrnes as Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation. His main task was to hold the line against inflation. 

He did this with superb success, having at times to deal 
with various war agéncies which did not always get along 
with each other. . ; 

When Jesse Jones resigned as Federal Loan Administrator 
(which included the chairmanship of the important Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation) Mr. Roosevelt prevailed 
upon Mr. Vinson to accept the job. 

Hardly had Mr. Vinson gotten the feel of his latest duties 
when the tragic death of President Roosevelt ushered Mr. 
Truman into the White House. 

Simultaneously, the war moved into its final phase and 
Mr. Truman found he needed Mr. Vinson in another key 
post. Mr. Vinson became Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. In this position, he once more succeeded his 
friend Mr. Byrnes, soon to become Secretary of State. 


Bin the years 1938 and 1945 no man in Washing- 


Batting Averages and Tax Percentages 

He had scarcely entered upon his new duties, however, 
in July of this year, when Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s resignation posed a problem for the President. 
It was a problem soon solved. Now, as the Truman Adminis- 
tration squares away, one of its most important members is 
the new Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Vinson brings to his job a vigorous. personality and 
abounding physical energy. He is 55 years old, married, 
and has two sons, the older of whom at 20 has served in 
the U. S. Air Forces. A baseball player at Center College, 
Ky., Mr. Vinson has since retained a special interest in the 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


sport. He can rattle off the batting averages of big league 
players like any other fan. 

He has one of the most unusual faces in public life. It is 
lined and jowled and-the nose is long. A friendly news- 
paperman has described him as follows: “Under a shock of 
iron-grey hair are widely spaced, bushy eyebrows which 
slope toward the cheekbones, veiling heavy-lidded, heavy- 
circled eyes. He looks like an extremely dignified sheep. 
But he is not at all like a sheep.” 

Federal finances have been Mr. Vinson’s most important 
interest since he first came to Washington back in 1922, 
which was his first term in Congress. 


Vinson versus George 


In one way his new role will be a contradiction of his 
earlier work as a Congressional tax expert. As Secretary of 
the Treasury he will necessarily have to shape an Adminis- 
tration policy which will be opposed to any early sharp cut 
in taxes. 

It is the Treasury’s job to get in as much money as it can 
for running the Government. In recent years, the Executive 
Department has had to spend much money. And Congress 
acted as a watchdog on taxes. 

We will see a real battle between Secretary Vinson and 
Chairman George of the Senate Finance Committee on this 
score. Mr. Vinson intends to press for only minor revisions 
downward in taxes. 

In an informal talk recently before some thirty-odd 
former Congressional colleagues, Mr. Vinson reminded his 
listeners that interest on the public debt, upkeep of a large 
Army and Navy, and the Veterans’ Administration, would 
require several times the normal prewar Federal budget. 

So far as domestic affairs are concerned, the post of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant in the Cabinet. The new Secretary of the Treasury 
must devote his major efforts to devising postwar taxing pro- 
grams and fiscal policies that will help peacetime recon- 
version. Then, too, he will have to deal with the after-effects 
of wartime inflation on purchasing power. 


Ambition — to Overhaul Our Tax System 

Beyond the immediate financial problems ‘of the recon- 
version period lies one achievement which friends of Fred 
Vinson know he will want to accomplish while Secretary of 
the Treasury. The tax structure of the nation is a crazy 
quilt. It has neither “rhyme nor reason” to it, as Mr. Vinson 
long ago pointed out. A complete overhauling and moder- 
nization of our taxation system — that is what Mr. Vinson 
wants as a monument to his service of a quarter of a cen- 


tury in Washington, 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
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Japan 


What Happened: The “peace com- 
muniques” from Japan are being read 
as avidly by the American people as 
the war reports were prior to V-J Day. 
Both involve American lives. For fail- 
ure to demilitarize Nippon now may 
mean a costlier war a decade or two 
hence. 

For this reason, the public was 
somewhat startled by a statement re- 
cently issued by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The Supreme Allied Com- 
mander announced that “unless unfore- 
seen factors arise,” the occupational 
forces in Japan originally expected to 
total 500,000 will be fixed at no more 
than 200,000 men within six months. 
This would mean approximately one 
American soldier for each square mile 
of occupied territory. 

General MacArthur explained his 
estimate on the basis of “the smooth 


Group of Gis about to pass through one of the gates of the imperial palace. 
Seen through the doorway is the dome of Japan’s Diet (Parliament) buiiding. 


progress of the occupation of Japan.” 
He asserted that the policy executed by 
him was saving the use of millions of 
our men, billions of dollars and years of 
our time. 

The State Department hastened to 
dissociate itself from the Supreme Com- 
mander’s declaration. Acting Secretary 
Dean Acheson bluntly stated that it 
was the United States Government and 
not the occupation force under General 
Douglas MacArthur that was determin- 
ing American policy toward Japan. 

“I think I can say,” Mr. Acheson 
asserted, “that I am surprised that any- 
body can foresee at this time the num- 
ber of forces which will be necessary in 
Japan. In carrying out that policy the 
occupation forces are the instruments of 
policy and not the determinants of 
policy.” 

President Truman when asked about 
General MacArthur’s statement replied 
that “No one now can accurately fore- 
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cast what those needs are going to be.” 

Meanwhile, inside Nippon, American 
authorities operating through the Japa- 
nese government are continuing to 
tighten the censorship on news agencies 
and to round up war criminals. An eco- 
nomic-scientific section has been set up 
under the command of Col. Raymond 
C. Kramer whose task it will be to re- 
move Japan’s war potential. 

What’s Behind It: Understandably, 
our men in Japan would like to return 
home and, of course, their families at 
home want them back. But it would be 
a short-sighted policy to slash the size 
of the occupation forces in Japan until 
their job has been completed. And that 
job, basically, is to see to it that Japan 
can never again wage war. 


French Elections 


What Happened: October 21 is a 
red letter day on the French calendar. 
On that day, the long-awaited national 
elections in liberated France will be 


4 held to choose a National Assembly of 


some 500 deputies and to determine 
the kind of government the French 
people want to have. 

What’s Behind It: Strictly speaking, 
it is more than a national election. It is 
also a national referendum. The voters 
will have to decide whether (a) they 
want the Constitution of 1875 retained 
or (b) a new constitution drafted. In 
case (a), the new National Assembly 
will automatically become the tradi- 
tional Chamber of Deputies — i.e. the 
lower house of the legislature. (A Sen- 
ate is to be chosen later.) In case (b), 
the new National Assembly will trans- 
form itself into a Constitution-framing 
body and will remain in session for a 
maximum of seven months during 
which time it must complete the formu- 
lation of a new Basic Law for the 
country. 


Navies Obsolete? 


What Happened: A new chapter will 
soon be written to that all-time thriller 
—the story of the atomic bomb. The 
U. S. Navy recently revealed that it 
intends to test the effects of the new 
weapon on the 32,720-ton Japanese 
battleship Nagato. This “indestructible” 
enemy battlewagon had __ previously 
withstood an attack of 500 U. S. Naval 
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« 
planes. According to the plans of the 
Navy Department, the Nagato will be 
towed 500 miles to sea from the Yoko- 
suka base to have the atomic bomb 
dropped upon her. 

What’s Behind It: This experiment 
may determine whether navies are ob- 
solete in the atomic age. Naval authori- 
ties wish to find out (a) If the bomb 
can destroy a single ship; (b) What it 
can do to a task force; (c) What effect 
it will have on the water. It was re- 
called that naval tactics and strategy 
were completely revolutionized by the 
spectacular tests conducted in the 
1920s when Brig. Gen. William L. 
(Billy) Mitchell proved that warships 
could be sunk by bombs from airplanes. 


Labor Unrest 


What Happened: Reconversion prog- 
ress was halted on assembly lines 
throughout the country by labor-man- 
agement fights. More than 200,000 are 
idle. 

Detroit, automobile capital of the 
nation, is the site of the biggest battle. 
Because 15 of its supplying companies 
were strike-bound, the Ford Motor 
Company closed most of its plants. 
More trouble is brewing, as the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) press their 
demand for a 30 per cent wage in- 
crease. If the raise is not granted, the 
union plans to strike General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler (the auto industry’s 
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“big three”) one at a time. Rubber, oil 
and steel workers also want higher 
wages, 

What’s Behind It: The end of the 
war meant a shorter work week and 
therefore less money in labor’s pay en- 
velope. Workers are seeking wage in- 
creases to make sure their wartime gain 
in living standards is not lost in peace. 
But management wants to keep costs 
down, especially since OPA rulings pre- 
vent price increases. The power of the 
two sides will be tested in the coming 
weeks. Since work stoppages hold up 
the transition to peacetime prosperity, 
the interest of the whole nation is at 
stake. 


Alcoa’s Troubles 


What Happened: The Alcoa empire 
(Aluminum Company of America) is 
again under fire by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
recommended to Congress that the 
giant corporation be split into a num- 
ber of independent companies. Only by 
doing this, he said, can there be free 
competition in the aluminum industry. 

What’s Behind It: Alcoa was our 
only aluminum producer until the war. 
Then the Government constructed ad- 
ditional plants so that there would be 
enough aluminum to build war planes. 
Now it wants to sell or lease the plants 
to private companies. Attorney General 
Clark maintained that no outside com- 
pany could operate successfully as long 
as Alcoa’s control continues. Because of 
the patent rights it owns and its re- 
sources of raw materials (bauxite), 
competitors must buy some right from 
Alcoa. 

Alcoa replied to this charge that the 
modern Government-owned aluminum 
smelting plants could be run profitably 
if they weré managed efficiently. If 
Alcoa were dissolved, the company 
said, thousands of small investors would 
suffer. 

Last March the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, after a legal case .asting many 
years, ruled that Alcoa was a monopoly. 
The court will not make up its mind 
about dissolving the company until it 
can see what the peacetime structure 
of the industry will be. That means the 
Government-owned plants must be dis- 
posed of before the court can judge 
whether competition exists. But as long 
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as the situation remains unsettled, 


Uncle Sam will have a hard time find- 
ing customers for his surplus aluminum 
plants. 


Truman Appointments 


What Happened: President Truman’s 
government is looking less and less like 
President Roosevelt’s. 

For the first time in 12 years, a Re- 
publican has been appointed to the 
Supreme Court. Senator Harold H. 
Burton of Ohio will succeed Justice 
Owen J. Roberts who has retired. Fel- 
low Senators called Justice Burton a 
“liberal of marked independence.” 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
reached his 78th birthday and also re- 
tired. To follow him, the President 
chose Undersecretary Robert P. Patter- 
son. 

A third appointment made W. Stuart 
Symington the Surplus Proverty Ad- 
ministrator. Formerly the agency was 
controlled by a three-man board. 

In order to deal] better with the post- 
war industriai situation, President, Tru- 
man reorganized the labor functions of 
the Government. He strengthened the 
powers of the Department of Labor by 
incorporating in it the National War 
Labor Board, the U. S. Employment 
Service and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization was merged with the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

What’s Behind It: These long-await- 
ed moves go to the heart of funda- 
mental issues in this transition period. 
It is noteworthy that President Tru- 
man’s actions met with general ap- 
proval from Congressmen in both par- 
ties. 


High School Draft 


Most high school boys can now be 
sure of graduating before being draft-_ 
ed. The Selective Service has changed 
its rules so that any boy who entered 
high school before he was 18 can re- 
main until he receives his diploma or 
until he is 20, whichever is earlier. 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES again invite you to participate in the ANNUAL 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. This celebrated national program offers high school students 
special encouragement in the development of their artistic abilities. It offers you 
broad opportunities to win honors and recognition in your own locality and in the 


nation. 


* 
Again this year, hundreds of high school pupils from coast to coast will be 
eee awarded the coveted Gold Achievement Keys in the regional exhibitions. Other 
hundreds will receive, at the National Exhibition at Carnegie Institute, honors, cash 


prizes, and scholarships totaling thousands of dollars. Every participant will enjoy 
the stimulation of competition and the satisfaction of personal achievement! 


Enlist your teacher's assistance in making SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS a project 
in your class this year! There are no fees or charges of any kind. Full instructions 


€ 
and information about the numerous prizes will be sent promptly upan request. 
( () lS I( Ask your teacher to write for the ART AWARDS RULES BOOKLET. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


INGERSOLL ART AWARDS —Twelve $100 awards 
will be given to students whose entries are selected 
from Classifications | through VI by the Pictorial Arts 
Jury in Pittsburgh. In addition, an honorable mention 
prize of $25 will be given to one entry from each 
State, U. S. possessions, and Canada. 

GEORGE H. CLAPP AWARD — One $50.00 award will 


be given to the entry that best portrays school life in 
the classroom, on the athletic field, or in extra- 

















curricular activities. 


MARTIN B. LEISSER MEMORIAL AWARD — One award 
of $30.00 will be pr fed to the student whose 
work shows the keenest observation of his environ- 


ment, customs, and manners. 





COLLIER’S AWARD — At least eight $100 awards will 
be given for the eight or more outstanding entries 
(chosen by Collier's Magazine) in Groups ! through 
XV — with probable reproduction in Collier's Maga- 
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ENTER AS MANY OF THESE 21 CLASSIFICATIONS AS YOU PLEASE— 
YOU MAY WIN MORE THAN ONE AWARD! 


NUMEROUS AWARDS MADE IN EACH CLASSIFICATION 
- -A. OILS 13. COSTUME DESIGN 
. FINGER PAINTING 14. FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
* . WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 15. POSTERS AND ADVERTISING ART 


. CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, AND PASTELS - aa 

. THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF NEW YORK AWARD oo 

. DRAWING INK, BLACK _ SCULPTURE 

. DRAWING INKS, COLORED . CERAMICS AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
- CARTOONING . TEXTILE DECORATION 

. PENCIL DRAWING HANDCRAFT 

. LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING . NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 

. PRINTS . PHOTOGRAPHY 

. GENERAL DESIGN A. DAYLIGHT 

. MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESIGN B. ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 





























35 REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions will be held in the 
35 stores lisfed at the right. These stores are the head- 
quarters only, and include many cities and counties in 
the states named. (For complete listings of all terri- 
tories included in the 35 regions shown here, read the 
Art Awards Rules Booklet.) All students living in any of 
these areas MUST send their entries fo these stores, 
where competent judges will award the regional prizes 
and select the pieces to be forwarded to Pittsburgh for 
the National Exhibition in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
Carnegie Institute. 


Students at schools which are not included in any of 
the 35 regions may enter the SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
by sending their entries directly to SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, PITTSBURGH, 
PA. Only students who have no regional headquarters 
may submit their entries directly. There will be no re- 
gional competitions for such entries; but they will be 
able to compete in the final judging for national awards 
in the National Exhibition, and given equal consideration 
with all other entries. 

















ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM 
ARIZONA, PHOENIX 
COLORADO, DENVER 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 
FLORIDA, TAMPA 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS 
IOWA, DES MOINES 
KANSAS, WICHITA 
LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT 
MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS 
NEBRASKA, OMAHA 


NEW JERSEY, NEWARK 

NEW YORK, BINGHAMTON 
NEW YORK, BUFFALO 

NEW YORK, BROOKLYN 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK, ROCHESTER 

NEW YORK, SYRACUSE 

NORTH CAROLINA, GREENSBORO 
OHIO, CINCINNATI 

OHIO, CLEVELAND 
OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY 
PENNSYLVANIA, HARRISBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA, SCRANTON 
TEXAS, FORT WORTH 

TEXAS, HOUSTON 

VIRGINIA, RICHMOND 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE 


LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB 

DORRIS-HEYMAN FURNITURE CO. 

THE MAY CO. 

SAGE-ALLEN 

SEMINOLE FURNITURE CO. 

THE FAIR 

THE WM. H. BLOCK CO. 

YOUNKERS 

THE ALLEN W. HINKEL CO. 

MAISON BLANCHE CO. 

JORDAN MARSH CO. 

CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 

EMERY, BIRD, THAYER 

STIX, BAER & FULLER 

ORCHARD & WILHELM CO. 
and THE WORLD-HERALD 

L. BAMBERGER & CO. 

HILLS, McLEAN & HASKINS 

J. N. ADAM & CO. 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR CO. 

E. W. EDWARDS & SON 

MORRISON-NEESE FURNITURE CO, 

THE JOHN SHILLITO CO. 

THE HALLE BROS. CO. 

THE JOHN A. BROWN CO. 

BOWMAN & CO. 

GIMBEL BROS. 

KAUFMANN’S 

CLELAND-SIMPSON CO. (THE GLOBE) 

W. C. STRIPLING CO. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 

MILLER & RHOADS 

FREDERICK & NELSON 

ED. SCHUSTER & CO. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


70 ART SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE NATIONALLY FAMOUS SCHOOLS 
OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ONLY. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND DESIGN. 





ART CAREER SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
ART CENTER ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


JACKSON-VON LADAU SCHOOL OF FASHION 


McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING SCHOOL 


MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
PORTLAND MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 

PRATT INSTITUTE 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, DETROIT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 


Watch for announcement of Scholastic Writing and Music Awards in later issues. 
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Richard Shropshire, age 15. His entry, “Come 
and Get It,’’ was a winner of one of the twelve 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards. His hobby is raising 
show chickens and he portrays them with a 
subtle humor. Richard attends John Marshall 
Junior High School, Houston, Texas. His 
teachers are Genevieve-Filson and Shirley Mos- 
kowitz. 





$100 %Heso@ Art Awards 


in the Scholastic Awards Competition 


Here are three of the twelve 1945 winners. 
Your work can win equally great recognition 
for you in the 1946 competition. Think what 
it would mean: 


A. One of the twelve $100 prizes. 


B. Your work will be shown in the nationally 
famous Fine Arts Galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, and judged by na- 
tionally famous art critics. 


'€. The work of all twelve Ingersoll Award 
winners will be the only entries in Scholastic 


Awards reproduced in full color on 300,000_ 


big calendars for national distribution in- 


cluding schools, libraries, magazine and news- 
paper offices, radio stations and young people’s 
clubs. U. S. Time, the world’s largest makers 
of watches and clocks, sponsors these Inger- 
soll Awards to encourage artistic talent 
among high school students. 


Choose your medium. You-may work in 
oils, water color, tempera, crayon, chalk and 
pastels, or colored drawing inks. 


Read the rules. Since the Ingersoll Prizes 
are part of Scholastic Awards, the same rules 
apply. For further details see pages 12 and 13 
of this issue. 





Rachel Levy, age 18. Her entry, “Third Avenue 
El—New York,” was a 1945 winner of one of 
the twelve $100 Ingersoll Art Awards. By de- 
voting her spare time to outdoor sketching 
Rachel was able to develop this exciting and 
typical scene of New York. She also takes time 
out to go swimming and play tennis. Her teach- 
er is Florence Sloat. Rachel attends Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. 


Deniel Jogelsky, age 17. His entry, “The Circus 
Rider,” was a 1945 winner of one of the twelve 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards. Daniel’s a grand 
dancer, too, which may account for the graceful 
and accurate pose of the bare-back rider in his 
picture. He attended Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. His teacher was Effie W. Switzer. 








THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 
KELTON « WATERBURY ¢ SAGA 


The United States Time Corporation, International Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 























DDI... 
handle 


G EASY with DDT. Your family may already have 


bought some of this “wonder insecticide.” You're 

probably anxious to find out what it can do. Well, 
it will keep mosquitoes from the front porch, kill the Jap- 
anese beetles on the rosebush, and paralyze all the fleas on 
the family pooch. DDT may do even more. Its producers 
predict that DDT may kill nearly all crop pests and wipe 
out all diseases carried by insects. 

There’s a catch, though. By slaughtering helpful as well 
as-harmful insects, DDT could ruin our bird, fish and wild 
life and cripple all cultivation. 

DDT is made mainly of chlorine, alcohol and sulphuric 
acid. Mixed with talc in powder form, it kills many insects 
but is harmless to animals and humans. It works best diluted 
in a solution of kerosene. 

DDT kills its victims either on contact or when swallowed. 
It kills mosquitoes by paralyzing their legs, then giving them 
the shakes, and finally paralyzing them completely. 

DDT’s first blitz was on Colorado beetles that were de- 
stroying Switzerland’s potato crop in 1939. The Swiss firm 
of J. R. Geigy & Co. was the high command behind this 
successful battle. The company used a long-forgotten powder 
invented in 1874 by Othmar Zeifller of Strasbourg, a scien- 
tist who thought his powder had no value. The powder’s 


These mattresses will be free of bugs for 300 days. WAC 
and GI wear masks. Use of DDT may be dangerous. 
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New insect killer puts on bug-blitz, but careless 
use of it may leave a conservation headache 


name was dichloro-diphenyl-trichloro ethane. It was dubbed 
DDT for short. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the Geigy firm pointed 
out to our Army men that DDT could kill body lice and rat 
fleas, both carriers of dreaded typhus fever. The U. S. Army 
dusted DDT powder on our soldiers. It worked. After we 
took Naples, we used the powder on the natives. It stopped 
a budding typhus epidemic. 

DDT may also lick the various species of mosquito that 
carry malaria, sleeping sickness, yellow fever and filariasis. 

DDT is deadly also to many crop and household pests. 
Sprayed on house walls, or mixed with wall paint, it kills 
any fly that rests on the walls. Its effects last for three months. 
A bed swooshed with DDT keeps free of bedbugs for 300 
days. Clothing dusted with DDT keeps out lice for a month. 
even though it is laundered eight times. 

If you dust your dog with Neoeid A10 powder, he'll be 
free of fleas for about 10 days. 


Its Disadvantages 


What are DDT’s disadvantages? Nearly all fish and birds 
rely on insects for food. And birds may die if they eat insects 
poisoned with DDT. DDT in solution can be absorbed 
through the skin and is harmful to humans if it gets in the 
blood stream. A researcher who painted his hands with DDT 
solution was wracked by muscular pains several days later. 
If you are using DDT spray, you should wear a mask and 
gloves. 

DDT may not be effective against ants, termites, cock- 
roaches, and spiders. It retards the growth of certain vege 
tables and should never be sprayed on grain. 


Kills Good and Bad Insects 

DDT’s biggest menace is that it kills good insects. There 
are over 625,000 species of insects, of which only 235 are 
harmful. Without honey bees to pollinate flowers, it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 species of blooming plants would dis- 
appear from the earth. 

“Unless something is done to halt it,” writes Edwin Teale, 
the famous authority on insects, “we are heading for a bug- 
blitz with DDT that will leave behind it a conservation head- 
ache of historic magnitude. DDT has proved itself a wartime 
hero. Yet it may be a peacetime menace if wisdom is not 
employed in its use.” 
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NOTE: This play, written by two English dramatists, 
18 years ago, tells how a youthful scientist, Francis Light- 
foot, discovers how to harness atomic energy. He hopes 
to use his discovery for Mankind’s betterment and happi- 
ness. He seeks the aid of the British government, offer- 
ing his discovery with the threat that if they don’t take 
it to use for his purposes, he will destroy the world. The 
cabinet does not grasp the meaning of the great discovery 
and in the end the scientist is shot for his pains by 
“Daredevil Dick” Stapp. 


RIME MINISTER: Gentlemen — Are those doors shut, 
Posse? Make quite sure, will you? (Pascoe rises and 

does so and sits again.) 

GrinD_e (Looking at Lightfoot, as do the others): Mr. 
Grantley, there’s a stranger in the room. 

Prime MuinisTER (Standing): One minute, Grindle. 


Complete silence.) Gentlemen: The matter we have to 


consider is of so grave, unique and confidential a nature —" 


(Pauses) — that I have not thought fit to give to any outside 
person any intimation of its nature. For the same reason, 
even the Cabinet Committee Secretary has been excluded, 
is when we sat as a Cabinet Committee conducting a war. 

LicutFoot: War! (Murmurs of annoyance at this inter- 
ruption. ) 

Prime Minister: Francis! (Arthur whispers to Lightfoot. 
He subsides. Louder and more rapidly.) You know me well 
enough, gentlemen. I need not enlarge on the capacities of 





Francis Lightfoot. He is known to the world by two things: 
his immense scientific prestige and his reputation as a re- 
cluse, The last time Mr. Arthur saw the world-famous Albert 
Einstein, Professor Einstein spoke of little else but Mr. 
Lightfoot’s work. —. 

(The members of the Cabinet Committee look at Light- 
foot.) 

Prime Minister: Ahem! Incidentally, this young man 
happens to be mp nephew. I know him to be completely 
truthful. However, I have consulted the two greatest nerve- 
specialists in the realm, Sir Berkeley Rummel and Sir Henry 
Hand. They have examined my nephew, and both decisively 
declare him in perfect health, not merely of body, but of 
mind. Before introducing Mr. Lightfoot, I should like to 
add two things: First, Mr. Lightfoot proposes to make a 
statement only: action he leaves to us. Lastly, gentlemen, 
I — well —I hesitate to say what I was going to say — but — 
Well — many of you are old friends— We've worked to- 
gether — This morning we have on our hands a problem of 
such a nature that — briefly, gentlemen, the very thought of 
it makes me feel my years. 

Stapp: Eh? (Drops his pencil on floor. The Prime Min- 
ister gives him a hard glance twice.) 
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Prime Minister: But, gentlemen, with your help— (His 
eye sweeps around and rests finally on Arthur.) I trust we 
shall tackle this problem in that spirit of hopeful resolution 
for which this Ministry has made itself famous. (He pauses.) 
Gentlemen, I present to you my nephew, Mr. Francis Light- 
foot. (Sits. Lightfoot rises. Arthur whispers to the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister rises again. They all take an 
interest in Lightfoot.) Mr. Arthur suggests that I run rap- 
idly over the names round this table, that my nephew may 
gather who’s on this committee. (Pause. They all acknowl- 
edge the introduction in turn.) Let’s see. Evelyn Arthur 
you know. He’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord 
Cossington, the Dominions, Mr. Richard Stapp, “Daredevil 
Dick,” Secretary of State for War. Mr. Saint John Pascoe, 
Attorney General. Mr. Dunne, Office of Works, whose proud- 
est boast is that he’s an engineer, not a politician. Lord Ded- 
ham, the Lord Chancellor. Lord Sunningdale, Lord Privy 
Seal. Sir Humphrey Haliburton, Home Office. Sir Romilly 
Blount, first Lord of the Admiralty. 

HauisurtToN: How are you, young man? 

Prime MinisTER: We usually call him “Happy Hal.” Ded- 
ham damns them, Hal jails ’em. (Laughter. The Prime Min- 
ister resumes his seat and signs for Lightfoot to rise.) 

Licutroot (Rises, nervously): Prime Minister and gen- 
tlemen, when I — 

BLount: One moment. Mr. Lightfoot’s father was, I 
trust, o’ British nationality? 

Prime Minister: More Cheshire than Cheshire cheese. 
(All laugh.) Anything else? — No. Go on, my boy. 

Licutroort (Haltingly): Gentlemen, when — when I first 
made the discovery I— I’m going to tell you about, I won- 
dered whom I — I ought to tell about it. You see, of course, 
I’m opposed to all governments. (They exchange glances.) 

Depuam: Eh, what’s that? What’s that? 

LicutFoor: At first I thought of handing over my discov- 
ery to all Mankind through the League of Nations. (Stapp 
sneers.) But people say all sorts of things about the League, 
about its lack of prestige and efficiency. Then, too, you see, 
I was bothered because I don’t know any of the League’s 
officials. Well, the.next large st — what d’you call it? — polit- 
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ical entity is the British Empire; and you're its representa- 
tives. You know, I hope you won’t mind my saying this, but 
that bothered me frightfully, for, all his life, Shelley was 
opposed to the British Government. You see, I look on 
Shelley as one of the greatest benefactors of Mankind. 

SUNNINGDALE: Shelley? 

Artuour: I share Mr. Lightfoot’s enthusiasm for Shelley.— 
Shall we try to avoid interrupting him? 

Licutroot: Of course, today, Shelley is generally recog- 
nized by intelligent people. (They laugh.) Now, the head 
of this government today is — is my mother’s favorite brother. 
(Puts his hand on the Prime Minister’s shoulder.) “The only 
man,” she used to say to me, “who had never lied to her.” 
That decided me. I told him,— about my discovery, I mean. 
Of course, he saw at once its terrific importance, and he ad- 
vised me, ever so strongly, to bring it directly to the Cabinet, 
or rather to this Cabinet Committee, to you. So here I am. 

Prime Minister (Uneasy): Go on, Francis. Come to the 
point. 

Licutroot (Rather lamely. Looking at them): Perhaps 
I'd better pass over quite a lot that I wanted ever so much to 
say. I'll go on to how I made this discovery. 

SUNNINGDALE (Dismally): We're all attention, young man, 
all attention. 

Licutroot: In science there are two main modes by which 
great conclusions like mine are arrived at. There’s the Com- 
monsense Mode: long and arduous spade-work, by lots of 
people, followed by a stroke of luck, and there’s the Uncom- 
monsense Mode: that depends on a unique combination of 
gifts in a particular individual — Newton, for instance, or 
Einstein, or myself. People who don’t like or understand the 
Uncommonsense Mode call it Inspired Guessing. My own 
genius is for short-cuts. And my discovery is a by-product 
of a five-year-long short-cut in an investigation I’m making — 

Biount: Here, Mr. Lightfoot, or abroad? 

ArtHurR: I understand Mr. Lightfoot’s laboratory is in 
North Wales. 

Licutroot: This investigation aims at solving the old 
riddles: “What is energy?” (They all display quick interest; 
leaning on table.) So far as we know, all energy resolves 
itself at the last analysis into what’s popularly known as elec- 
tricity. Apparently, electricity is the thing-in-itself, just as 
that mysterious thing we call life, which moves in all of us, 
in me and in you and in you, is the thing-in-itself. Now, 
electricity manifests itself in the perpetual dance of entities 
known as negative electrons round a positively charged nu- 
cleus. Such groups are, in fact, infinitesimally small solar 
systems, and of the different combinations of these systems 
all matter is, as far as we know, made up. Now, my investi- 
gations — 

SUNNINGDALE (Rises. With forced geniality): Prime Min- 
ister, may I? (They all lean back.) Thank you. (To Light- 
foot) Now, look here, young man, I believe, an’ I take it 
the others believe, that you know what you're talking about. 
We like you an’ I’m sure we've all got the greatest respect 
for your reputation, your labors an’ your learnin’. But we're 
politicians, not professors. Be a good feller; have mercy on 
a lot of old codgers. 

Licutroor (Taken aback): Lord Sunningdale, I — 

Hauisurton: Mr. Lightfoot, I’m only an old-fashioned 


country squire who breeds shorthorns, and I'm blessed if I 
can follow all this stuff about infinitesimal solar systems. 
Couldn’t you just give us a bare statement, here and now, 
of what your discovery is? 

Prime Minister (Anxious): Well, Francis? 

Licutroot (Appealing rather helplessly): Mr: Arthur — 

Artuur: I think you’d better better do as they suggest. 
Our duty is not to assimilate expert knowledge, but to act 
on it. 

Prime Minister: Come, my boy, I know it’s hard for you, 
but life is short, and we must govern. Don’t think we don’t 
appreciate your labors. (Looks around.) We do. But you 
appealed to us: give us your results. 

Licrrtroot: Very well, then, very well— Please let me 
collect myself a moment. (He sits down, shuts his eyes and 
takes his head in his hands as if he felt it spinning. The 
members of the Committee, except Arthur, who sits watching 
Lightfoot, converse together in low voices.) 

Licutroort (With the sudden spasm of a spring released) : 
Gentlemen, I can control—the energy—in the atom. 
(Arthur’s monocle falls.) 

Stapp (Breaking off his conversation. To Lightfoot): 
Sorry. You said --? 

Licutroot (Staring in front of him, hoarsely): I said —1 
can control — the energy — in the atom. 

Stapp: Oh, that’s nice, isn’t it? 

Dunne: (Rises. Excitedly): What! Man alive! Is that 


the —? (To the others) Gentlemen! D’you realize what that 
means? 

GrinDLE (Dryly): No, Mr. Dunne, we dc not; or perhaps 
I should say I do not. If you will be so good — we are hoping 
to hear. 

Dunne (Losing his head): Go ahead, Lightfoot, rub it in. 
Tell ’em what’s what! 

Prime MinisTER (Frowns and raps; rises. Magisterially): 
Mr. Dunne, your engineer’s training has given you a certain 
advantage over some of us, but that is Ro reason I should 
have to remind you that you are addressing a Cabinet Com- 
mittee. (Sits. ) 

Dunne (Sits): I beg your pardon. But if you knew. 

Prime Minister: Go on. (The Prime Minister turns to 
Lightfoot.) Tell them. what you told me last night. Tell 
them what it means. 

Licutroor (Patiently): Well — it means that the present, 
all this, all that you're accustomed to call civilization, is — 
is relegated at last to its proper place as the confused remem- 
brance of an evil dream of no more account than a child’s 
nightmare. Yesterday man was a slave; today he’s free. 
Matter obeys him. 

(The Cabinet Committee is divided between those who 
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glance at each other and those who carefully refrain from 
doing so.) 

Depuam: Mr. Lightfoot, stick to facts, please. 

Licutroor: I've given you the facts. I’ve tried to tell you 
of the miniature solar systems of the atom, but you wouldn’t 
listen. Well, perhaps you'll listen to this: so far as matter 
is concerned, what J will to be, will be, and what J will not 
to be, will not be. Is that fact enough? 

Prime Minister: Francis — 

Depuam: Mr. Lightfoot, you are here to explain. 

Dunne: Order! 

(Lightfoot appeals to Arthur.) ; 

ArTHuR (Sweetly): Lord Dedham, may I remind you that 
Mr. Lightfoot is here of his own free will? 

Depuam: This is a Cabinet Committee, and — 

ArtHuR (Rises): Lord Dedham, your position and mine 
in the world of politics simply do not exist, compared with 
this young man’s in the world of science. We must be 
patient. Mr. Lightfoot, will you permit me to play the part 
of magician’s assistant for a moment? (There is something 
so charming and not without a hint of Puck in Arthur's 
glance that Lightfoot smiles assent and sits.) Thank you. 
Now, gentlemen, here we have a table made of —let me 
see — mahogany, isn’t it? (Raps table.) Yes, mahogany. 

Cossincton (Also rapping table): Yes. 

Artuur: Very well. Now, if Mr. Lightfoot were so vulgar 
as to wish to turn this table into gold, he could do so. If he 
wished to turn it into bread, he could do that; or if he hap- 
pened to dislike it as much as I do, he could abolish it. Is 
that clear? (Cossington laughs.) 

DepuamM: Look here, what are you up to, Arthur, pulling 
our legs? 

Artuur (With sweet acerbity): Lord Dedham, you re- 
minded Mr, Lightfoot that he was addressing a Cabinet 
Committee. Are you reminding me? (Sits.) 

DepHamM: That's all very well — 

PriME Minister: I suggest that we postpone discussion 
until the end of Mr. Lightfoot’s statement. 

LicutFoot ‘(Rises Nervously): Mr. Arthur has put it a 
little crudely; but — yes, that’s what it means — 

DepuamM: But I want to know — 

Licutroot: Oh, please, please, don’t waste time asking 
silly questions — 

Depuao: Silly! 

Licutroot: Consider what you're going to do. (Very 
earnestly and as if repeating a peroration.) You see — the 
history of Man up to now has been one long, horrible narra- 
tive of his slavery to matter. Today, I put into your hands 
power over matter; the power of — of a god, to slay and to 
make alive. Incidentally, it means food, shelter, abundance, 
for everyone; but that’s just incidental. Beyond that — rises 
the New World, the Summer of Mankind, the Golden Age. 
All his days and nights can be one long hymn of praise to 
Beauty and to Truth. (Quietly exhausted.) That's what it 
means, gentlemen: that’s what my discovery means. You're 
the first — except my uncle—to know. Now I’m going to 
leave you to organize. That’s your job: the new organization. 
I'll come back, a week from today. Have your plans ready. 
(He makes as if to withdraw.) 
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Voices: Stop! One minute! He can’t go! Where are you 
off to? (Arthur, with a gesture, detains him.) 

(Prime Minister rises. Arthur and the Prime Minister 
briefly confer amid continued clamor. Arthur sits. Lightfoot 
is seated.) 

Prime Minister: (Raps; sits): Lord Dedham. 

DepuaM: Come now, Mr. Lightfoot, I’m not trying to 
bully you — but I want facts, and facts which I, as well as 
Mr. Arthur, can grasp. How, for instance, does this affect 
my particular interest — the Law? ’ 

Licutroor (A little wearily): Law — Well, of course, 
your system of law ceases to exist. 

DepuaM (Sits): Tch! Tch! Come now, talk sense, young 
man, talk sense. 

LicutFoor: It’s quite simple. Your system of law relies 
at bottom on force. Under the new conditions, all displays 
of force are equally criminal, since one man can quite easily 
release enough force to destroy civilization 

Depuam: To destroy — ? 

LicHtFoot: Put it this way. When either party is equally 
able to destroy the other, there’s stalemate. 

DepHaM: Equally able —? : 

Licutroot: If you had listened to what Mr. Arthur said 
about this table you would have understood. He said I could 
abolish it. By the use of one small piece of mechanism, ¢on- 
structed according to formulae of which only I am master, 
one man, any one man, can defy London. 

DepHaM: How? 

Licutroor: He touches a spring in a small piece of mech- 
anism and London disappears; is blown up, if you like to 
put it that way. Any explosion is only a sudden redistribution 
of atoms. : 

DepHAM: Come, now — surely. But, anyway, the man 
wouldn’t be allowed that knowledge. 

Licutroot: Why not? How can you prevent it? The same 
energy, released at a lower speed, will shortly be -driving 
at a nominal cost every engine in the world. 

SUNNINGDALE: Look here, young man, I like you, but this 
joke has gone far enough. A farce is — 

Licutroor (Rises, fiery, bangs table): Farce! Farce, gen- 
tlemen? Concentrate on something serious! 

Artuur: I ask Mr. Lightfoot to remember that these im- 
plications, which from long familiarity seem so much a matter 
of course to him, are an extraordinary, a staggering novelty 
to us. The illimitable hopes so abruptly revealed are hard to 
grasp in a moment. But, Francis Lightfoot, those hopes are 
sublime. Soon the unfamiliar air of this exalted frontier will 
become native to us. And, inspired by your example, your 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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New England's 
Literary 
Daughter 


“How dreary to be somebody! 
How public, like a frog 
To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog!” 





-_— lines of Emily Dickinson’s were a little pathetic 

at the time of their publication in 1912. For years after 
her death her “bog” had remained so small that she was 
actually dismissed from serious literary consideration as “a 
forgotten poetess.” Emily’s privacy of those times, however, 
will not return. Her life has become as public as the many 
volumes written by and around her have been able to make 
it. This year saw the publication of two more: Bolts of 
Melody, a collection of over six hundred and fifty never- 
before-published poems, and Ancestors’ Brocades, the latest 
biography, with new and illuminating things to say about 
New England’s literary daughter. The two books are really 
companion pieces. Ancestors’ Brocades, by Millicent Todd 
Bingham, furnishes background material for the story of the 
valiant editing which gave us Bolts of Melody. It has a dif- 
ferent interpretation to place upon her famous love poetry, 
about which too many myths have sprung into print. 

Emily Dickinson’s life was, of course, the sort that’ lends 
itself easily to speculation. You have probably heard many 
stories concerning her. She grew up a lively, intelligent, 
sparkling girl, at ease in the little world of Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, where her father was a country lawyer and the 
owner of the handsomest brick house in town. Later he be- 
came a member of Congress. During a stopover in Philadel- 
phia from Washington, she had delighted lawyer Dickinson’s 
congressional associates with her charm and wit. But soon 
afterwards Emily began to turn in upon herself. Finally, she 
led the most withdrawn life in all American literature. 

For as the years went by, Amherst saw less and less of 
Emily. She retired ever more deeply into the recesses of her 
father’s house. She dressed, like a moth, always in white. 
When friends called, Miss Dickinson often received them 
from the top of the stairs or sent a note down, by way of 
greeting. The children thereabouts loved her because she 
lowered baskets of goodies to them from her window. Her 
eyes were large and expressive, “sherry-colored,” she said, 
and she liked to tell stories, which she accompanied with 
vivid gestures of her hands. 

Emily’s life was bounded by the length and breadth of 
Amherst, yet no one could call her provincial. She lived in 
a world beyond geography, a dry, sharp, electric region, ter- 
ribly personal, from which she sent back “bulletins.” 

“To ache,” said Emily, “is human, not polite.” “Mirth,” 





POEMS TO REMEMBER 


she believed, “is the mai] of anguish.” And she liked a look 
of agony “because I know it’s true.” For Emily, a wind came 
“like a bugle,” old™mountains “dripped with sunset,” a little 
boat “toddled” down the bay, a passing dog’s feet seemed 
to be “intermittent plush,” and some people’s souls were 
“muslin.” Her poetry is characterized by a sort of driving 
energy, partly supplied by the freshness of the verbs she 
uses. Listen to these lines: 


“How still the bells in steeples stand, 
Till, swollen with the sky, 

They leap upon their silver feet 

In frantic melody!” 


In contrast to the vibrancy of these verses, notice the 
gentle, purring quality of: 


“The snow that never drifts — 
The transient, fragrant snow 
That comes a single time a year — 
Is softly driving now .. .” 


Emily’s poetic line is usually short, crammed with mean- 
ing. Taking her metres from New England hymnals, she 
went out of her way in an effort to avoid the sugared ac- 
cents of conventional Victorian verse. Her rhythms are an- 
gular, strong. Her rhymes are sometimes neat as a primer, 
sometimes sophisticated. She experimented with broken 
metres and occasional phrasings that only our most modern 
poets can equal. She knew how to startle with just the right 
word, for exactness of expression is always amazing. You 
may enjoy discovering these traits in this verse, the title 
poem of Bolts of Melody.’ 


“I would not paint a picture 

I'd rather be the one 

Its bright impossibility 

To dwell delicious on, 

And wonder how the fingers feel 
Whose rare celestial stir 

Evokes so sweet a torment, 

Such sumptuous despa#t. 


I would not talk like cornets. 
I'd rather be the one 

Raised softly to horizons 
And out, and easy on 
Through villages of ether, 
Myself endued balloon 

By but a lip of metal, 

The pier to my pontoon. 


Nor would I be a poet. 
It’s finer own the ear, 
Enamored, impotent, content 
The license to revere— 
A privilege so awful 
What would the dower be 
Had_I the art to stun myself 
With bolts of melody!” 
1 Reprinted trom Bolts and Melody, by Permission of Harper & 


Bros. Copyright, 1945, by Millicent Todd Bingham. Edited by 
Millicent Todd Bingham and Mabel Loomis Todd. 
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THIS CAN BE AMERICA 


pana early in life —-I was twenty-four —I learned an 
essential knowledge. I learned it the hard way, which 
is the best way to learn anything, for then you never forget 
it. I learned that although it takes two or more to make a 
contract, it takes only one to break it; and from this practical 
lesson I learned a general philosophy as well,.which is, that. 
in all the world there is nothing binding but good will. 

Give that, and have it, and you have everything. Refuse 
that, or fail to acquire it, and you have nothing. Not all 
the seals invented, not all the binding clauses imaginable, 
not the biggest battery of legal talent available can save 
a contract if there is bad faith and a desire to break it. Ask 
any lawyer, and if he is candid he will tell you this is so. 
A contract is merely the legal expression of what is supposed 
to be an honest intention. But if back of it there is no honest 
intention, no good will, then there is no power under the sun, 
save force, that can possibly save in its entirety that contract. 

In the old days of the thinly settled frontier, when per- 
sonalities stood out and were clearly discernible, people 
didn’t bother much with written contracts. They sized a man 
up and made a verbal agreement, or else refused to make 
one; and if the former was the case, they threw a silver dollar 
on the ground, and the other party to the contract picked 
it up. That was the sign, the symbol, the seal of good will 

A ranch is an intimate and often isolated place. You live 
cheek by jow! with the other inhabitants, so I learned in a 
fairly disagreeable fashion the vulnerability of written con- 
tracts. I had one with a partner, an older man. It so hap- 
pened, for reasons too long to go into here, that I built 
up the rach business. At the end of four years, the business 
being solid, my partner decided I was no longer necessary. 
It took him just six months to run me off the ranch; and not 
once did he break the contract, and not once was he openly 
hostile. He was a very clever man. So, wiser in experience 
but poorer in money, I went upcountry and started another 
ranch. 

At the time, the episode rankled and, for a while, de- 
stroyed my faith in human behavior, but pretty soon I came 
to the conclusion that I was lucky to have learned so early 
what so many otherwise intelligent and even experienced 
people seem never to learn. Doggedly and blindly, they in- 
sist all their lives that the written word, irrespective of the 
intention back of it, means something. Assured by legal lan- 
guage and the proper number of witnesses, they lock a 
contract up and forget all about it. They are miserably as- 
tonished when a contract fails. They are unaware that a 
contract is a living thing and requires occasional] attention 
from everyone concerned. 

I had learned something else too. I began to realize that 
if I had made myself actually indispensable, thoroughly use- 
ful, even my partner would have thought long before run- 
ning me off the ranch. I was young, hasty, careless, and 
by no means efficient. So I, too, was lacking in good will. 

Now, treaties between nations are no more than enlarged 
contracts between men, and international relationships are 
merely human relationships, multiplied. You do not make a 
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Our agreements are just as good as we are 


contract with a man unless you believe that mutual benefits 
will accrue; nations do not make treaties save for the same 
reason; and just as between men, contracts between nations 
are not worth the paper they are written on unless there is 
the intention of good will and, still more, the slow, patient, 
clear-eyed, intelligent searching for it. Just the statement 
of good will is not enough. 

As in marriage, so in international] alliances, you do 
something because you want to, and it seems to be good. 
As a symbol, you take an oath, spoken or written. But that 
is just the beginning. From then on, the herd work begins; 
the constant search for better understanding, the constant 
attempt to see the other person’s, or nations’, point of view, 
just as you wish them to see yours. The admission that each 
individual, each nation, is a separate entity with his, or their, 
own necessary interests; and where these conflict with yours, 
that there must be good humor, tolerance and a search for 
proper compromise. 

Is it worth while? 

Well, in marriage, if you're successful, it means the great- 
est personal satisfaction that can come to man. In business, 
if you’re successful, it means, not merely riches—bad men 
have made money—but riches plus self-respect, and the re- 
spect of history. In international relationships, it may mean 
the end of war. 

But in each instance there must be this initial intention 
of good will, and then the search for it. 

Suspicion breeds suspicion; self-interest ends in the de- 
struction of interest of every kind. Selfishness is a blind 
mother who gives birth to a litter of blind kittens, who never 
gain their sight. As quoted recently on an important occasion, — 
Emerson said, “The only way to have a friend is to be one”; 
and long before Emerson were the words, Luke 6:31 (see 
also Matt. 7:12) “As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” Twist or turn, run away from 
it as much as you can, all roads lead back to just this: good 
will, the Golden Rule; simple knowledge, never contradicted, 
known since man first began to think. 

We are now one of the greatest nations man has ever 
seen — gigantic, growing, all-powerful. Our strength and 
height will mean nothing unless, like a wise and tolerant 
giant, we can look over the head of the small, and often 
confusing, and frequently irritating, present, to the far 
horizons of the future. 

AND THAT CAN BE AMERICA. 


Reprinted by special permission from The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Copyright, 1945, The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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HIS is an age ot hurry and bustle. Many people wish to 
7. how to read faster purely because the word 
“fast” has an emotional appeal suited to the tempo of modern 
living, and not because — although this is actually the case 
~ faster reading means more efficient and more intelligent 
reading. 

Likewise, they is the desire in many human breasts to 
learn how to “skim,” because “skimming” sounds like an 
easy way to accomplish what often appears to be a hard 
task. Readers who believe that skimming is a rapid-fire and 
effortless method of extracting information are always cha- 
grined when they try it. 

Skimming, despite its misleading name, does not mean 
superficial reading. It does not mean whirlwind reading, 
unless the reader is so skillful that he habitually tears through 
a page of print like a whirlwind. In other words, skimming 
is no faster than the normal rate of reading, whether that 
rate be habitually slow or rapid. 

Then what does skimming mean? Isn’t it true that the 
artful skimmer can get what he wants from his reading faster 
and with less strain than the person who doesn’t know how 
to skim? Yes, it is true — because he knows what he wants, 
and he knows where to look for it and how to find it. And 
that’s what efficient skimming is: knowing exactly what you 
want, where it’s most likely to be, and how to recognize it 
when you see it. 

Isn’t it possible, people say, that one can get the meat 
out of a passage by reading every tenth or twentieth word; 
or by reading every fifth line; or by reading top, middle, and 
bottom lines of each page? I have watched these misguided 
souls trying to do what they call skimming: their eyes are 
roving hungrily and chaotically over a magazine article, and 
when they’re through they haven’t the foggiest notion what 
they’ve read — because, of course, they haven’t been reading 
at all. Or they pick up a book and flip the pages tumultuous- 
ly, their eyes lighting uniformly on the tops and bottoms of 
the right-hand pages, the natural thing for eyes to do when 
there is no direction behind them. Once again, all is a con- 
fused jumble, for once again no reading has been done. 

Skimming is no different from ordinary reading — except 
that no time is wasted reading the wrong things. 

Yes, there are rules of skimming, or, to be more accurate, 
there is one fundamental rule: know what you're skimming 


for 


lf you want fo read that way, you’ll ‘ 
find there’s a method in it 


HOW TO SKIM 


~~ 


To skim successfully through a book of non-fiction, you 
wil] start by reading most carefully and thoughtfully and 
thoroughly — the very opposite, you see, of the popular con 
ception of skimming. And where do you do this careful read 
ing? Not, surprisingly enough, in the book proper, but in 
the table of contents. 

If you wish to take the 12:25 to New Kochelle out of 
Grand Central, do you “skim” through the whole station 
scurrying from gate to gate until] you find the train? You 
do not — not if you want to be on that train when it pulls 
out. You go to the information booth and find out on what 
track your train leaves, and in what part of the terminal 
that track is situated. 

If you wish to find Mr. Smith’s office in the Empire State 
Building, do you skim through floor after floor, all 102 of 
them, reading the sign on each door? You do not — at least 
not if you wish to survive your search. You look him up 
under the S’s in the directory in the main lobby — which 
of course, is the table of contents of the Empire State Build 
ing. 

So when you wish to skim through a book, you concen 
trate first on the table of contents. And if what you are 
looking for is so special that it may not be in the table of 
contents, you go to the next logical place: the index. Tables 
of contents and indexes are put in books so that when 
skimming must be done, it can be done conveniently. 

To skim through a novel, when you believe skimming 1s 
necessary, you skip. It is true that some novelists lose control 
of themselves when the fever of creation is upon them. Even 
the best novelists are occasionally dull, or given to long and 
rambling descriptions, or to eloquent but somehow unin- 
teresting expositions of deep philosophy; and when the pub 
lisher rashly suggests a little blue penciling — in the interests 
of the paper quota if not of their readers’ patience — they 
are reluctant to eliminate even one of the words they have 
labored to give birth to. So you skip those paragraphs, or 


" passages or chapters, and very little is lost. If what you want 


out of a novel is action and conflict and plot, you uncon- 
scionably skip everything else. If you read some novelists for 
their philosophy and descriptions, you skip the plot and 
action, if any. 

To skim through a newspaper; as through a book, you 
decide what you want and then methodically search for it. 
The search is neither long nor difficult. Once you’ve learned 
the organization of your favorite daily, you can find what 
you want with split-second accuracy; and if you can’t, there’s 
usually an index somewhere to help you. Furthermore, the 
bigger newspapers offer a sort of table of contents of the 
news to the busy and discriminating reader. 


Reprinted from How To Read Better and Faster by permission 
of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., and the author. 
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NTOINE pve SAINT EXUPERY, 


the French author and aviator 
who was killed in combat in August, 
1944, was a writer of great power. 
‘His life was unusually adventurous, 
even for his adventurous times, and 
he enjoyed it and wrote about it with 
the spirit of a poet and a philosopher. 
This sketch of. his life won honorable 
mention in our Awards last spring. 


Saint-Ex 


His friends called him Saint-Ex. In 
Lyon, France, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he was christened Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry. At the time of his recent 
death, he was acknowledged to be one 
of the world’s foremost aviators and 
authors, ‘ 

Having read his biography, you 
would say, “Here is a man of first rank 
in commercial aviation,” and with good 
reason. Because his adventurous nature 
had been dissatisfied with the studies at 
the French Naval Academy, the disci- 
nline of military aviation, and the mo- 
notony of office work, Saint Exupéry had 
issociated himself with a French airline 
company. 

In open planes that had a distressing 
habit of losing their engines in mid- 
flight, he began the treacherous airmail 
run from France down the sandy 
\frican coast to Dakar. He was soon 
grounded to become director of a bleak 
desert airfield. After three years he was 
back in the air, pioneering an airmail 
route from Brazil to Patagonia with a 
few side flights across the craggy Andes. 
From South America he returned to the 
S:hara, and shuttled mail to France. 

Having looked at a list of his works 
Courier Sud, Night Flight, Southern 
Mail, Wind, Sand and Stars, The Little 
Prince, and Flight to Arras — you would 
say, “Ah, here is a prolific author.” 

Having read one or more of his books, 
you would say, as I have said, “Here is 
a genius, a poet and a philosopher.” 
His prose flows from his page like 
poetry. His words have the impact of 
meditative thought. He is not concerned 
with superficial details, but with the 
basic concepts of life, the bared truths, 
and the inherent beauty of things as 
seen from the air. 
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Riviére, the airport director in Night 


Flight, is impelled by the motto, “The 


mail must go through.” Pilots and planes 
are to him but the wheels of a giant 
timeclock. Often he has to make ad- 
justments in those wheels to keep the 
clock regulated. Fabien is one of those 
wheels. In spite of the stormy weather, 
he has been assigned a dangerous night 


flight so that the European mail may be. 


on time. Fabien, however, never sur- 
vives the flight. His life is sacrificed for 
the sake of the mail. Riviére says to 
himself, “We behave as if there were 
something of higher value than human 
life. But what thing?” And philosopher 
Exupéry answers, “Duty.” 

Saint Exupéry’s philosophy is essen- 
tially an airman’s philosophy. In re- 
sponse to the landsman’s criticism that 
flying a plane is not worth the danger 
it entails, he replies, “One doesn’t risk 
one’s life for a plane any more than a 
farmer ploughs for the sake of the 
plough.” Unconfined by dirty cities and 
dusty roads, he has seen the earth as 
it really is. “Roads avoid the barren 
lands, the rocks, the sands. . . . Thus, 
led astray by the divagations of roads 
; we have from the beginning of 
time embellished the picture of our 
prison.” 

Saint Exupéry was a patriot as well 
as an aviator. At the onset of the war he 
returned to his country to fly as a cap- 
tain in the French air corps. Often dur- 
ing the hopeless sorties that character- 
ized the defeat of France, he asked 
himself, “Why, in the midst of defeat, 
do I and my kind continue to take the 
risk of death?” To find his answer, he 
delved into the depths of Christianity 
and the recesses of his own heart. 
Among other things, he arrived at the 
conclusion that what makes our civili- 
zation great is that one man will risk 
his life for the people and the people 
will risk their lives for one man. An- 
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toine de Saint Exupéry risked his life 
in “the midst of defeat” to give his 
countrymen a few more precious days, 
or even fours, of liberty. 

Philosopher - aviator - patriot - author, 
Saint Exupéry had become well ac- 
quainted with certain death. He had 
fought in the trackless desert, over Ger- 
man-held Arras, in the stormy Andes, 
and through beds of murderous flak. In 
August of 1944 he fought his final bat- 
tle on a reconnaissance flight over Italy. 
Saint Exupéry must have died like the 
philosopher that he was. To him “it was 
worth it, it was worth the final crack- 
up.” He is not really dead, however, 
for his books are still with us, and a 
good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

Mary Ann Lodge, 17 
Point Loma High School 
San Diego, California 
A. Bess Clark, Teacher 


The poem “Death” was another 
entry in the Awards. It won from one 
of the judges the comment, ““Death’ 
is, maybe, the poem that has the most 
surprising and original analogy in 
all this year’s entries.” 


Death 


And what shall we call Death? 
Hear what I say: 


There is a time for all of us 

When, having learned too well 

The rooms we know, 

We find there is no way to go but up, 
And so we search and find a stair. 
What though that stair be dark? 

"Tis but its strangeness makes it so. 


I rather think that death must be like 
that. 
When having learned too well 
The life we know, 
We find the stair that all must one day 
climb. 
Ascending it, the darkness fades away. 
"Twas but the strangeness made it seem 
so grim. 
Doris Elizabeth Terhune, 17 
Pompton Lakes (N. J.) High School 
Anne Kivet, Teacher 
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1. TAKE HER WORD FOR IT 


In “Poems to Remember” you read 
some very original phrases from Emily 
Dickinson. How many items in this 
questionnaire can you answer in her 
words? 


1. What toddled like a baby? 

2. What was swelled by the sky? 

8. What is human, but not polite? 
. 4. What walked on_ intermittent 
plush? 

5. What are some souls like? 

6. What color were her eyes? 

7. What musical instrument does 
she not want to imitate? 

8. What has silver feet? 

9. Whom does she not want to stun? 

10. What is the title of the volume 
of her poetry recently published? 


ll. CAN YOU SPLIT THESE ATOMS? 


After you’ve read “Wings Over Eu- 
rope” underscore the best word or 
phrase to complete each of the follow- 
ing statements. 


1. In an election most of the cabinet 
members in this scene could be counted 
on to vote for the (a) Tory; (b) Social- 
ist; (c) Left-wing candidate. 

2. Judging from their attitude to- 
ward Lightfoot, most of them seem 
habitually (a) self-analytical; (b) self- 
assured; (c) self-sufficient. 

8. They distrust Lightfoot because 
he (a) came from the wrong side of the 


tracks; (b) has no standing as a sci- 
entist; (c) speaks a different language. 
4. The Prime Minister's strongest 


motive for giving Lightfoot a hearing 


is (a) family pride; (b) loyalty to his 
responsibility as a leader; (c) belief in 
the right of free speech. 

5. Lightfoot’s manner of addressing 
the meeting is (a) overbearing; (b) 
self-conscious; (c) awe-inspired. 

6. Lightfoot’s strongest supporter is 
(a) the Secretary of Foreign Affairs; 
(b) the Prime Minister; (c) the Sec- 
retary of War. 

7. The scene ends on a note of (a) 
serenity; (b) confidence; (c) gravity. 


ill. WHICH TIPS WILL YOU TAKE? 


After you have read “How to Skim” 
mark each true statement T, each false 
statement F. 


1.- Effective skimming results natu- 
rally from rapid eye movements. 

2. Skimming is no faster than your 
normal reading rate. 

8. The best place to begin skimming 
in a nonfiction book is the index. 

4. You can skip long passages in 
some novels without losing much of 
value. 


IV. PUT THESE WORDS TO WORK 


Each. word listed below has been 
taken from a space in one of the sen- 
tences. Which goes where? Can you 
make a perfect score? 


. sumptuous 
notoriously 
inexplicable 
unpretentious 
abysmally 
exotic 


. transient 
. lapse 8. 
. erudite 9. 
. indubitably 10. 
. intermittent TR. 
. eliminate 12. 


1. The jury decided unanimously 
that the evidence proved his guilt 





2. Static kept him from catching 
more than ___________ phrases _ of 
the broadcast. 

8. The student government met to 
decide how they could ———____ 
the need for faculty supervision of 
study hall. 

4. Fragile pale-blue Egyptian beads 
added an touch to her 
simple costume. 

5. The wording of books written by 

: authors is often puz- 
zling to the average reader. 

6. During a ____________ in news 
paper delivery caused by a strike, I 
missed reading my favorite sports col- 
umn. 

7. The children shivered satisfyingly 
as their older brother led them toward 
the cave opening just 
ahead. 

8. Our hope that it was a good day 
for a picnic was ___________ for the 
rain settled down right after breakfast. 

9. Three deep red velvet chairs. ad- 
ded to the effect of the 
room. 

10. His bitter attacks on New Deal 
policies have given him the reputation 
for being reactionary. 

il. Mr. Richy entertains in an in- 
formal fashion in spite of his great 
wealth. 

12. She is usually so prompt and de- 
pendable that her failure to a this 
appointment is 





Wings Over Europe 
(Concluded) 


achievement, we shall perform our task 
not only in our names but in the name 
of Humanity. 

Licutroort (Exulting, looks round on 
them): At this hour the New World 
begins. (Pause.) Thank you, gentlemen. 
This day week. Meanwhile, I undertake 
to say nothing to anyone else, and you 
undertake to draw up your programme. 
Good day, gentlemen. (Crosses R. They 
all look at him. Amid complete and 
astonished silence he makes for the R. 
doors. At the doors he turns.) I have 
called on you to build a House for Man. 
The responsibility is yours! (Dim lights 


very slowly. He goes out R. Pause. There 
is silence. The members of the Com- 
mittee avoid each other's eyes.) 
DepHAM: Why so mum? (Pause.) 
You were noisy enough just now! 
(Pause.) Apparently nothing existed 
for the young fellow. Nerve, eh? 
Stapp (With sudden irritation): 
Shut up, will you? I want to think. 
DepuaM (Pause): Temper! (Look- 
ing round. Rises; stands by his chair — 
foot on it. Pause.) What's eating you? 
Turned into undertakers, or what? 
Stapp (Ruminating): We did not 
agree to formulate a programme. (Sits 


-) 
Artuur (Succinctly): Exactly. 
DepxHaM (Swinging round): Arthur: 
I say, Arthur: what induced you to play 
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that absurd comedy of paying honour 
to an infant gas-bag? 

Artuur (Advances upon Dedham 
with a glacial casualness; then taps him 
on the chest): My friend, this is no time 
for schoolboy horseplay. (He raises his 
voice. The others look up and drift 
nearer.) Kindly realize that every word 
that young man ‘said is—I am con- 
vinced — literally true. 

Cossincton: Oh, c-c-come, surely — 

(All look at Arthur except the Prime 
Minister.) 

Artuur (Looks at Cossington): 
Every word! (Faces front.) And I sol- 
emnly say to you all, it would be better 


_for that poor young man and for the 


world had he never been bern. (AM 
remain still as Arthur turns to fire.) 
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IS friends got up out of deep 
a | leather chairs and pushed aside 
heavy, dark-red draperies to 
watch B. L. C. leave the club. They 
saw him stand for a minute on the top 
brownstone step, looking around as 
though in farewell. Commonwealth 
Avenue, with its double row of fine 
trees, stretched as far as you could see. 
Its huge stone and brick houses were 
now mostly clubs. The families who'd 
needed four stories of big rooms were 
no more, and cooks no longer toiled in 
subterranean kitchens with soapstone 
sinks and tubs, and maids no longer 
climbed endless flights of stairs, carry- 
ing linen from the laundry. Bertram 
Lewis Cram had grown up in that kind 
of house, and when his father died sud- 
denly, his son learned even a house like 
that is not secure when there is no 
money. It had been up to Bertram, just 
out of Harvard, to make a living for his 
family. 
He never had wanted to go into busi- 
ness, and if his father had not died, 


Bertram probably would have written 
novels and poetry and plays — slowly, 
producing them at long intervals. But 
now there wasn’t time for that. He be- 
gan to write and sell light verse and hu- 
morous pieces and book reviews to the 
papers and magazines. He wrote any- 
thing that would turn an honest dollar. 

Not long after he went to work for 
the old Post, he had a column of his 
own. The “Observation Post” and the 
initials B. L. C. soon became famous. 

There was no column like B. L. C.’s, 
for the man himself could not be imi- 
tated, and the column was the man. It 
changed with the years only as he 
changed and developed. Not that he 
wrote all of it. Often only a very small 
part was written by him. His great gift 
had been in getting others to write, and 


what appeared in his column was 
chosen purely on merit. If an unknown 
country boy wrote a good triolet, it 
would head his column, and a quote 
from Broadway’s leading professional 
humorist would be lucky to work itself 
in at the end. B. L. C. had discovered 
hundreds of writers who, in later years, 
swore that he had found them, encour- 
aged them, shown them where to go 
next, and how to be more completely 
themselves. . 

The “Observation Post” was perhaps 
the most erudite and classical literary 
column in the country. And people al- 
ways cut out the column for their scrap 
books the day B. L. C. had one of his 
own charming light verses in it. Some-. 
times, for days on end, his entire column 
would be devoted to a cause, and he 
had been a relentless muckraker. Often 
a Latin verse would appear, and he 
would give a prize for the best transla- 
tion of it. 

“It’s not a dead language,” he would 
write. “Read this lovely piece—I think 
it’s a mixture of Virgil and perhaps 
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Catullus or even Lucretius—‘Tempora 
mutantur. Lampas litterarum non ex- 
tincta aliis cursoribus semper traditur. 
The translation: “Times change. Yet the 
flame of letters, never dying, always is 
handed on to other runners.’ Evan Mil- 
ler’s done a fine sonnet on it, and I’m 
printing it tomorrow.” 

Once a controversy had sprung up 
in his column over the merit of a Greek 
play almost two thousand years old, 
making it live again, and the play 
eventually was performed in modern 
dress on Broadway and on tour through- 
out the country. Critics pointed out 
that it was the story of modern as well 
as ancient Greece. 

As his friends watched B. L. C. this 
afternoon, they felt very sorry for him, 
because they knew what had happened 
to him yesterday. 

Yesterday B. L. C.’s career—his tame, 
perhaps even the vital part of his life— 
had come to an end, for if his column 
were no more, what was left to him? 

“I wonder how he feels today,” Alli- 
son Tree said. He hunched his shoulders 
under the finest worsted his mills could 
produce. He himself was getting on in 
years, but he had his business and his 
money, and B. L. C. never had made 
more than enough to live on. Allison 
knew that. He’d often visited B. L. C.’s 
farm in Wenham, on the North Shore, 
and thought it an unpretentious. simple 
place, with its lovely old square white 
house. But when you’d had a weekend 
there with Bert and Maida, you felt 
that you really had been somewhere. 
The farm had an air of serenity and re- 
pose, and visitors had time for long, 
slow pleasures, like reading in a ham- 
mock or taking long walks. 

“Must be pretty sunk,” Dick Peterson 
said. “That column’s been his life for 
twenty-five years. Everything he did or 
knew went into it. It’s the end of him.” 

“I wonder,” Allison said, for every 
man wondérs what the end _ is like, 
whether of fame or work or living, and 
wonders how he will take his own, 
and looks for signs to guide him in 
other people’s reactions. 

The third man watching was lean 
and sérdonic. He was the club's big- 
gest gambler, next to B. L. C. with his 
inexplicable passion for cards that al- 
ways surprised people. It was, they felt, 
a pinch of exotic spice on top of the 
rather plain ingredients of his character 
— honesty, ability, an educated mind. 
But the difference between Lawrence 
Castle and B. L. C. was that Lawrence 
won and Bert’s luck was notoriously 
bad. B. L. C. was a fair player. His 
bridge was sound, and he inclined to 


be even a conservative in poker, with 
wild lapses of bluffing on a pair, but he 
lost consistently, and always more than 
he could afford. He must have lost vast 
sums over the years, sums he should 
have saved against an uncertain future; 
yet he went on playing and losing 
cheerfully, his smile wide, as though in 
the greatest enjoyment. At the end, he’d 
get up and say, “Well, better luck next 
time.” 

Sometimes friends had tried to talk 
him out of playing, for times vere bad, 
and they felt that his column could not 
last forever, for he never tried to mod- 
ernize it, and the taste of the public 
changes. 

“He always has lost,” Lawrence said. 
“But this is the worst loss he'll ever 
have to take.” All three looked again at 
Bert Cram, still standing on the top 
step. 

“I wonder,” Allison Tree said slowly, 
“what a man thinks about the day he 
knows he’s washed up?” 

Dick Peterson said: “I don’t know. 
Bert’s always had his own way of look 
ing at things. But I wonder why he’s 
smiling.” 

For B. L. C. was smiling. He stood 
alone on the steps of the club he might 
not be able to afford much longer, and 
he smiled as though something in his 
thoughts had made him happy. He was 
still smiling when he walked briskly 
down the steps and away. 

Allison Tree said: “You wouldn't 
know anything had happened to him, 
would you? He looks like a happy 
man.” 

“Maybe he is,” Lawrence said. 

Bert Cram was only moderately tall, 
with a long, narrow face. He moved 
quickly, but he talked slowly, deliber- 
ately. He had gray eyes, and there was 
not much color about him. He had 
heavy, bushy eyebrows. He usually 
wore dun-colored tweeds, and his one 
vanity was a signet ring, which bore a 
Welsh ancestor’s motto, “While we 
live, we crow.” This always had amused 
him, and his children always had loved 
the little golden cockerel engraved 
above the Latin words. 

He was really just an odd-looking 
middle-aged man, but there was an 
impressive quality about him. He did 
not overwhelm you with personality, 
and he often was overlooked at large 
New York gatherings, even those given 
in his honor, when a book ot his light 
verse had been published. What you 
felt about him was a completeness and 
an honesty that were rare. He lived in 
amity with his convictions, assorted as 
they were, and he long ago had chosen 
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his side. In a world filled with people 
who did not know where they belonged, 
what they believed, or even what they 
wanted, he was a man to envy. 

But looking at it another way, was 
heP As the years went by, words 
seemed somehow to lose their value. 
Anybody could write anything. There 
were all kinds of columns in every 
paper, some dedicated to sniping at 
the human race, some to telling its 
rather shabby secrets, and many about 
Hollywood. But there was only one 
“Observation Post,” and B. L. C. went 
on discovering good writers. He had 
contributors who had written for him 
for twenty-five years--the pay being 
only print and honor — and still they 
felt proud to be listed among his dis. 
coveries. 

He seemed to stand still with his 
ideals, his fine prose and finished verse. 
He was not moralistic or prissy. but he 
hated smut and fought it openly, in 
times when most people accepted it. 
He liked robust humor and he liked 
sports. The “Observation Post” had 
lasted because of the warmth people 
felt for it, and because of the unique 
position B. L. C. held in the world of 
letters; but it had been doomed for 
some years. 

And yesterday the last column had 
been printed. Yesterday the “Observa- 
tion Post” had gone into oblivion. Only 
the man remained, and the question 
was, what would become of him? 

He had his family — three half-grown 
children and Maida. He had his farm, 
where he probably could eke out his 
years of retirement with free-lance writ- 
ing. He had little money, but now, on 
the day after his defeat, as he walked 
alone, Bert Cram was smiling. He 
smiled because of an incident that had 
happened at home the evening before, 
the evening when his world should have 
felt dark and hollow and when he had 
been more than a little depressed. Like 
his friends, he,wondered what was lef 
to him. Without the “Observation 
Post,” what was he? Perhaps, if he had 
tried harder to conform, or to startle? 
If he had determined to stay alive in 
print, at any cost? Was he just an opin- 
ionated, aging gentleman who could 
not change, and was that whv he was, 
tonight, a failure? 

“You're not a failure,” Maida told him. 
“Something else may be a failure, if the 
column’s gone, but it isn’t you.” 

“But what am I going to do?” he 
asked bleakly, staring at the fire. 

He prowled around, picking uP 
books and putting them down, lighting 

(Continued on page 39) 
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2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushicn under sensitive area of 
foot. 


1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
maintains proper alignment of 
the bones of the foot. 


W: are talking about a different kind of athletic shoes to come. 

It will be canvas rubber-soled shoes with “P-F,” the kind of 

athletic shoe that helps you really get there in every active sport. oe 
“P-F” means Posture Foundation—a special Built-in feature that’s a 

real aid in your athletic performance and development. It increases 

“staying power” in games and play . ... guards against flat feet ... 

keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal position . . . avoids 

strained, tired leg muscles. And every bay and girl knows how important 


mi things are . . : anny since coaches all say that “an athlete *means “Posture Foundation” 
y as good as his feet! 5 

This remarkable development has been patented and will be pales agp i mee are 
incorporated in Canvas rubber-soled shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich one Sines by 
or Hood Rubber Company. Be on the lookout for Canvas B. F. Goodrich 


R Re or 
ubber-soled Shoes with “P-F.” HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 





How Broome County 
Is Licking TB 


Schools, Industry and Science 
Pull Together for All 


ROOME COUNTY is a roughly 
L-shaped region in south central 
New York State. Farm-studded hills fold 
down to the Susquehanna and level out 
into the valley of the Triple Cities — 
Binghamton, Johnson City and Endi- 
cott. These are important manufacturing 
centers producing vast quantities of 
shoes, office machines, and camera film. 
Its 170,000 inhabitants make the county 
thriving yet self-contained. 

Broome County is used to taking the 
lead in community affairs. As a part of 
its medical and welfare service, the En- 
dicott Johnson Shoe Corporation since 
1919 has maintained one of the nation’s 
outstanding industrial tuberculosis con- 
trol programs. From 1925 until 1938, 
when local facilities became available, 
this corporation provided its workers 
with a twenty-bed TB hospital at Sar- 
anac Lake, The International Business 
Machines Corporation has built a well- 
equipped country club as a part of its 
unusual employee recreational program. 
Modern industrial health plans long have 
been the rule in Broome County indus- 
tries. As to public health — well, that is 
the problem the district is tackling right 
now. Its story is an eye-opener to prac- 
tically every other county in the U. S. 


Portable unit in this van can X-ray as many as two hundred persons a day. 


Broome County Tuberculosis and Public Health Ass: 


Drive on tuberculosis aided by high school students. 


Broome is out to lick tuberculosis. 
Among communicable diseases TB still 
is the nation’s top killer. It caused the 
death of about 54,000 Americans in 
1944. In some districts where living 
conditions are unfavorable, high death 
rates have driven home the need for 
constant watchfulness. But in too many 
seemingly healthful regions, most peo- 
ple are inclined to think themselves safe. 
They buy a yearly sheet of Christmas 
seals, but they forget that the disease 
can attack them personally. And so TB 
continues to take its toll. 


TB Still a Menace 


The people of Broome County do it 
differently, The County’s Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association is a far- 
sighted group of public-minded citizens 
who are not afraid of hard work. The 
Association realized that the first step in 
tackling TB on 2 large scale is to spot 


Broome County Tube cuio.is and Public Health Assoc 


the disease betore it becomes active. 
Only by X-raying apparently healthy 
people can most TB be detected while 
it is still easily curable. A person actu- 
ally may be infected long before the 
obvious symptoms of the disease occur. 
He may not know he is infected, and 
yet be infecting others. But an X-ray 
can reveal the earliest stage of TB. 

When TB bacilli infect a person, his 
white blood cells fight the germs, and 
walls of scar tissue are built up around 
the lesions, or damaged spots. If the 
white cells are not successful in destroy- 
ing the germs, they stay in the walled 
compartments and multiply. As long as 
the wallsaare unbroken, TB is not “ac- 
tive.” But there is danger that sickness 
or fatigue will break down the partitions 
and let the bacilli out into the rest of 
the body. X-ray plates show up the early 
lesions in time for the patient to get ade- 
quate treatment, and prevent him from 
infecting others. 


Far-Sighted Business 


The big industries in Broome County 
- Endicott-Johnson, IBM, and Ansco — 
have had careful health checkups among 
their workers for years. But smaller fac- 
tories and businesses could not under- 
take such a costly health program on 
their own hook, The Broome County 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Associa- 
tion decided to buy portable X-ray 
equipment which could be carried from 
one factory to another, and thus cover 
them all. The problem was to raise the 
money. 

One ot the big industries might have 
been persuaded to donate all the needed 
funds. But the Association wanted the 
program to be shared by the whole com- 
munity. Every industrialist in the Triple 
Cities who employed more than 200 
workers was invited to a dinner, at 
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which he was taced with the tollowing 
challenge: 

“TB is rising. In New York State it in- 
creased 14 per cent in the first four 
months of 1942. Mass X-ray is the best 
TB detective. By X-raying as nearly as 
possible the entire adult population of 
the county, we can track down early TB 
on the home front. At the same time the 
Army, by X-raying every soldier induct- 
ed, is spotting the disease on the war 
front. Will your industry help contribute 
$7,000 with which to buy an X-ray unit 
and dark room? And, since each X-ray 
picture costs 35c, are you willing to pay 
25c a film for the X-reying of each of 
your employees? The 10c a film differ- 
ence, plus dark room and other ex- 
penses, will be covered by the sale of 
Christmas seals.” 

Eighteen industries came through 
with contributions. The equipment was 
bought. The Association then had to 
make good its Christmas seal guarantee. 
“We knew the public wouldn’t buy more 
Christmas seals unless if realized how 
important the need was,” said Miss 
Dorothy Denniston, Executive Secretary 
of the Association. “So we turned to the 
schools.” 

The Triple Cities’ schools have long 
been pioneers in public speaking. In 
most of the schools, speech training is a 
part of the English classes from the 
lower grades up. The local radio station 
WNBF turns over its broadcasting facili- 
ties once a week to the school children. 
Pupils from seven to seventeen learn 
how to speak over the air by putting on 
a radio show of their own. When the 
problem of publicizing the TB drive 
came up, Mrs. Reah Drake, Director of 
English in the Binghamton Public 
Schools, swung the high school public 
speakers into action 


Student ‘Minute Men” 


From magazine articles, newspaper 
clippings and National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation booklets, nearly a hundred stu- 
dents prepared talks on TB. Thirty-three 
of the best essays were submitted to the 
Scholastic Literary Awards contest. The 
student authors were chosen as “minute 
men” to go out and “tell it to the pub- 
lic.” Sheila Keats, an auburn-haired 
senior who hopes to be writer, gave a 
15-minute talk before the Rotarians. Ar- 
mand Nicholi spoke to the members of 
Kiwanis and a nursing organization. 
Dark-eyed Sonia NeJame addressed the 
American Legion. And so it went — boys 
speaking to as many women’s clubs as 
possible, girls talking to the men. Before 
it was over, 40 different civic clubs and 
18,000 people had heard the story of 
the TB campaign. 

(Concluded on page 36) 


Hold the ball waist high, 
parallel to the ground, and at a 
relaxed arm’s length. Do not place 
your hands underneath the ball. Hold 
ball along the side seams. 


Drop the ball straight. Your foot should 
contact the ball in the same position it 
is held. ; 


Kick with the top of your instep. Point 
your toe forward and down. Keep your 
eye on the ball. 


Put lots of leg snap in your kick, and 
follow through. Drive your leg forward 
and upward beyond the point of contact 
with the ball. 


"Kick off with a good breakfast—every 
morning.” That’s another point in the 
football program of Bernie Bierman, fa- 
mous coach of Minnesota’s Golden 
Gophers. “‘J recommend a big bowlful of 
Wheaties, with milk and fruit, as a good dish 
for athletes—young and old,” says coach 
Bierman. “‘ Wheaties that well-known ‘ Break- 
fast of Champions,’ hands out important nour- 
ishment to help give you a fast start for the day.” 


POINTS FOR 
PUNTERS: 


BY BERNIE BIERMAN 
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Get champion coaching on kicking, ing, run- 
ning, tackling, and blocking in Bernie Bier- 








man’s new book, “Want to be a Football 





“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
ees 


and “Breakfast of Champi 





** are regi d trade marks of 
General Mills, Ine. 
Champion?” See back of your Wheaties pack- 


age for full information on how to get your 
copy of Bierman’s 32-page football manual 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 





AMERICA /$ A GROWING NATION. 


IT OFFERS MUCH 70 A YOUNG 
MAN ! oA 


BUT WHY LEAVE YOUR 
FRIENDS TO LIVE IN A 
STRANGE COUNTRY ? 


In 1789 young Slater 
learned of American efforts 
to start a textile industry. He 
decided to help them out. 











Slater was discouraged when Philadel- 
phia merchants would not aid him. Then 


he mef a friendly sea captain. 











THE MAN 70 SEE /S 
A QUAKER MERCHANT, 
MOSES BROWN OF 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
(ISLAND ! 





To protect herself from for- 
eign competition, England 
forbade the emigration of 
textile workers. So Slater se- 
cretly sailed for America. 




















(4) In 1790 Slater signed a contract with Brown 
to build a cotton mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 
4 COULON‘'T - 


WELL, YOUNG MAN, / NEED 
THE MACHINERY, $0 1L | 
TAKE A CHANCE ON You! 


TAKE TEXTILE MACHINE MODELS OUT 
OF ENGLAND. 8UT | MEMORIZED 
ALL NECESSARY DETAILS BEFORE 
errs < 
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Slater was handicapped 
by lack both of skilled me- 
chanics and tools. But in a 
year the first power spin- 
ning machines in America 


835) 
"Father of American Manufactures” 


AMUEL SLATER was the founder of the 
American cotton industry. And since 

textiles were among the first of our fac- 
tory-made products, he also is honored as 
the “father of American manufactures.” 

Born in Belper, Derbyshire, England, 
Slater learned cotton man as an 
apprentice to his father’s friend, Jede- 
diah Strutt, a of Richard Ark- 
wright in the development of cotton 
spinning machinery. 

It is interesting to note that two impor- 
tant events in American history —the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government 
under the U. S. Constitution, and the 
founding of Samuel Slater's first cotton 
factory — took place within a few months 
of each other. 

Slater and his associates later estab- 
lished cotton factories in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. He 
also was a president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Bank in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Today, S. Slater & Sons, Inc., is located at 
Slater, South Carolina. 


SLATER'S FIRST CARDING MACHINE, 
BUILT FROM MEMORY. 
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What's New 


Tough Eggs 


AST year it was eggs that would 

stand on end, This year it’s unbreak- 
able eggs. Well, not quite unbreakable, 
but eggs with a very rugged shell. It 
took the Department of Agriculture 
seven years of research to hatch ‘em. 
They come from a special breed of 
White Leghorns. The “armored shells” 
reduce breakage about one-third; also, 
being porous, they reduce spoilage. 
What about eggs for breakfast? Use a 
blowtorch, of course. 










Dry Swim 


When you pop out of the ol’ swim- 
min’ hole next summer, you'll be all 
wet as usual, but your suit may be as 
dry as a Latin conjugation. That is, if 
you're wearing the latest development 
in bathing suits. The suits are coated 
with a thin, transparent plastic film, 
which sheds water like a duck. 












Salt of the Rainbow 





Salt now comes in color. You will be 
able to buy it in yellow, pink, blue, and 
green. And it all tastes the same — like 
white salt. So better brush up on color 
harmony. Pale blue salt on a piece of 
watermelon might be okay. But pink 
salt on canteloupe — uh, pass the pep- 
per, please! 















Amphibious Trailer 





“Want to go for a sail-spin?” 

This may be “the date of the future.” 
The postwar motorist is being offered a 
vehicle that serves as a cabin cruiser 
in the water and an automobile trailer 
on land. It has wheels that retract into 
the hull. 










End of the Clothesline 


Pretty soon every day can be the 
perfect wash day! Along with the post- 
war dishwasher and mangle, manufac- 
turers offer a new machine, a clothes 
drier. You pile in the damp clothes and 
turn on the current. In a few minutes 
clothes come out perfectly dry and with 
80 few wrinkles that many of them will 
need no ironing. No clotheslines in the 
backyard or kitchen! No clothespins to 
lose! No wet towels to blow in your face! 


— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 








Heve you heard of something that’s “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 





Harrison Cady, the “Peter Rabbit Man,” prefers to work on Seoidimene 


Take a tip from the leaders 


STRATHMORE 


Take your lead from many top artists and use Strathmore 
Artist Papers. They are responsive in their qualities and adapt- 
able to a wide variety of techniques. If you win a Scholastic 
award, done on Strathmore paper, you will be given an addi- 
tional prize by the Strathmore Paper Company. Work with 
speed and ease, improve your chance for a double prize. Write 
for a free sample book. 

Remember, any ene Awards are additional prizes as follows: 


Ist Prize, $15...for the winners of any of the 
Ist prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10...for the winners of any of the 
2nd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5...for the winners of any of the 
3rd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet...for the 
winners of any honorable mention whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE cc: 








tzines, 220 East 42nd St.. New York 17 N. Y. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore ... No. 4 of a Series 
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vered a date with Katy Brack- 

ett, the smoothest piece” of 
mechanism in school — Katy of the 
auburn hair, big blue eyes, and glori- 
ous smile. You.don’t know how you 
managed to get past the weak-kneed 
stage when your mouth felt like a 
bow] of dry cornflakes. But somehow 
you spouted the words, “Howsabout 
a date Friday night?” And Katy re- 
sponded, “Okay. I'd love it.” 

You felt big-time. Practically 
atomic! 

But now suddenly, as you’re walk- 
ing towards Katy’s house, doubts as- 
sail you. Will you he able to carry 
off the evening in Big League style? 
Katy’s a gal who knows the score. 
You're on first base now, but do you 
know how to chalk up a home run? 
This is one night when you want to 
be all hits and runs and no errors. 


Q. What does a fellow do when his 
date doesn’t meet him at the door 
and he’s stuck with her family? 


y*: actually did it. You maneu- 


A. Second base, coming up! Take it 
in your stride. If Katy’s as keen as her 
reputation, she'll take the ring of the 
doorbell as an S.0.S. But even if she 
fails you, there doesn’t have to be an 
awkward situation. 

You ring the doorbell. Bobby Brack- 
ett opens the door and stares at you 
blankly. You say, “Hello. I’m Jim Mor- 
ton and I have a date with Katy.” 
Bobby may or may not react favorably, 
but anyhow he'll let you in the door. 

If Bobby’s the only person in the liv- 
ing room, don’t ignore him. He may 
seem trivial in your scheme of things, 
but he can be valuable, if you win him 


Getting on the good side of Bobby! 


BOY dates GIRL 


Don’t be an “alarmist’’—too late. 


over to your side. Find out what grade 
he’s in, what sports, reading, movies 
and radio he likes. Your conversation 
may lead to a practice football play on 
the living room floor but, if you can 
keep the crease in your pants and the 
shade on the floor lamp, chalk up one 
hit for your side. 

But maybe it isn’t Bobby in the liv- 
ing room. Maybe it’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Brackett. Okay. You'll get more talk 
and less action, but your strategy is the 
same. Find out what they’re interested 
in. They probably read the same news- 
papers your family do. Take off from 
there. Talk about local news, movies, 
radio programs, sports, or books. And 
don’t be afraid of national and interna- 
tional events. You don’t have to be an 
avthority on any subject in order to 
broach it. Ask their opinions. They'll 
be flattered and, no doubt, full of an- 
swers. Many a good first impression has 
been made by one simple question: 
“What do you think about — ?” 

Now you're on second base with 
Katy’s family. Enter Katy! On your feet 
double quick and wait until she’s seated 
before you collapse! And don’t let your- 
self drift into a dream world, gazing at 


Katy — cr go into a slump, wondering 
how to get rid of the family. Continue 
the conversation you started with her 
parents. You have a date with Katy, 
but you can spend a few more minutes 
fortifying yourself with the family. At 
the same time you'll be building up 
your batting average with Katy and 
your chances of gaining special permis- 
sions will be doubled. You'll be repaid 
at some future date when Mrs. Brackett 
says, “Why, yes, I think you (Katy) 
can stay out later tonight. Jim’s such a 
fine boy!” 


Q. What can you talk about, if you 
don’t know your date very well? 


A. First conversations are a matter 
of discovering each other’s interests. 
Make yours a question-and-answer 
period until you get on a firm footing 
of mutual interests. Don’t think you 
have to rattle off wise-cracks like Bob 
Hope or sound like a movie hero. Your — 
date is probably just as uncomfortable 
as you are and you'll both settle down 
to normal sooner if you skip the “spe- 
cial effects.” 

What are your main interests? What 
are hers — or his? You can find out by 
asking. Or by watching the reaction 
when you bring up a subject. But don't 
give up on the first try. “I’m keen on 
aviation — are you?” may produce noth- 
ing more than a blank stare. But, if you 
go on to the subject of name bands, you 
may discover that you're both Stan Ken- 
ton fans. Or you may find that youre 


Wanted: Radar for counting change. 
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in for a verbal bout defending your 
favorite. Good! Good argument equals 
good conversation. 

The more varied your interests, the 
easier it will be for you to converse on 
different subjects with different people. 
Don’t confine your reading of news- 
papers to the comics. Don’t limit your 
radio listening to the Hit Parade. 
Spread your interests. They are the 
backbone of your conversation. 


Q. How does a girl know how much 
her date can afford to spend on an eve- 
ning’s entertainment? 


A. She doesn’t. Maybe someday 
radar will come to the rescue and pro- 
vide a magic eye for determining the 
amount of money in a boy’s pocket but, 
until then, she’s flying blind! 

If your date’s on the beam, he will 
suggest a choice of entertainment — all 
suggestions carefully checked with the 
exchequer — but, if he doesn’t, then 
you'd fetter play safe. When he asks, 
“What would you like to do tonight?” 
give him a choice: one which adds up 
to moderate means (a neighborhood 
movie, a Teen Canteen, skating, or 
bowling, perhaps); another which 
comes for free (listening to the radio 
or vic, a walk in the park or a visit to 
the home of a girl-friend, provided 
you're sure she has a date, too). 

But suppose your date won’t commit 
himself and leaves the choice up to you. 
Then take it — but make it easy on the 
pocketbook. Few boys are made of 
moola and you'd rather have more dates 
at less cost than less dates at more 
cost, hadn’t you? 


Q. Who is responsible for getting a 
girl home on time—the boy or his 
date? 


A. Both. It’s the girl’s responsibility 
to tell her date what time she has to be 
home and the boy’s responsibility to see 
that she gets there on time. 

There’s nothing shameful about con- 
fessing that you have to be in at a rea- 
sonable hour. (Thinking of his alarm 
clock set at 6 a.m., he may be re- 
lieved!) And it won't spoil the evening 
for you to announce the curfew hour 
when you leave the house. His eve- 
ning’s more likely to be spoiled if, 
later on, you suddenly shout: “Gosh, 
I was supposed to have been home an 
hour ago!” 

That sort of home run won't give you 
a winning score. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you would 
like answered on this page, write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





First step In 
an art career 





Would you like to be a stylist of home furnishings, an 
occupational therapist, display decorator, designer or one 
of the many other interesting careers requiring an art back- 
ground? Winning a Scholastic Art Award not only brings 
honor to you and your school, it may have an important 
effect on your future. 


$225 Cash Prizes for General Design 
$75 Cash Prizes for. Finger Painting 


Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules booklet. 


* * * 


For creating decorative designs for textiles, wall and gift 
wrapping papers, oil cloth, floor coverings, plastics, tiles 
and other materials, many designers find inspiration in 
Artista Tempera, Artista Water Colors, Artista Powder 
Paint, Crayola, Perma, Besco, Pos-ter-Art, Shaw Finger 
Paint — all Gold Medal Products. 


Send today for FREE Booklets “S. A.,” a helpful guide in 
using these Gold Medal art products. 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LIVE AND LEARN 


By GEORGE LAWTON, Ph.D. 


Consulting Psychologist 


BOTH SIDES OF THE DESK 


MEET YOUR TEACHER 


ISS Amy Bly is an adult human be- 
ing. She earns her living as a school 
teacher. Miss Bly likes young people 
and enjoys helping them master mathe- 
matics. She also likes to watch them 
grow, socially and emotionally. Miss 
Bly’s work is not physically hard. It pro- 
vides long vacation periods. It offers 
financial security in a regular pay check 
and a pension upon retirement. 

But Miss Bly finds she earns less 
money than many of her women friends. 
Her work offers less variety and less re- 
ward for originality and leadership abil- 
. ity than other fields. At times Miss Bly 
feels that nothing ever happens to her, 
that she lives in a “fish bowl.” Her 
students graduate, go out into the world, 
and appear to enjoy all kinds of ex- 
perience and success. Miss Bly works 
hard, but has to stay in the same place. 
Of course, she tries to have a wide range 
of interests and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Still, she cannot escape an occa- 
sional feeling of dull isolation. 


Aims and Obstacles 


Miss Bly wants from life what her 
students want. She wants a congenial 
job, paying enough for some leisure and 
a few extras, such as a car. She wants to 
be happy and loved, to marry and raise 
a family, to have loyal friendships, and 
to receive the approval of her associates. 
But, like her students, Miss Bly doesn’t 
always get what she wants. 

She, too, has her personal problems. 
Sometimes she leaves someone ill at 
home. Sometimes she comes to school 


after a quarrel or without breakfast. It 
is not always easy for her to appear re- 
laxed before her students. Her words 
may sound as far away to her as they do 
to Jim Smith the morning after he’s been 
“stood-up” by his girl. Suppose their two 
“off days” coincide! Jim won't be able to 
work and Miss Bly won't be patient, 
though ordinarily she is able to handle 
tough situations easily. 


“Teacher’s-Eye” View 


At the end of a day, after facing one 
group of high-spirited youngsters after 
another, Miss Bly’s nervous system is 
tired. According to a “teacher’s-eye” 
view, a class is made up of: interested 
workers; constant interrupters; timid 
souls; an anti-school brigade; a group 
concentrating so hard on personal prob- 
lems they can’t concentrate on anything 
else; and finally, the merely bored. How- 
ever, Miss Bly much prefers actual 
teaching to the school’s demand on her 
for endless “unessential” paper work 
and clerical detail. 

Miss Bly faces young people who, in 
many cases, are blissfully -ignorant of 
math. But she realizes this great differ- 


ence in information between teacher and. 


pupil doesn’t mean a similar difference 
in native intelligence. She realizes math 
may not be as interesting to everyone 
else as it is to her. She knows, too, that 
Jim Smith may be poor in math but 
good in other subjects. Yet even if Jim 
lacks enthusiasm for math, Miss Bly 
knows it will help him succeed in his 
career. So she must be firm in her assign- 
ments. 

Miss Bly has always felt that relation- 
ships with people are more important 


than with things. A school subject must 
be usable in order to become real and 
alive and be learned “for keeps.” Miss 
Bly wants math to help Jim with practi- 
cal problems and even contribute to his 
enjoyment. She also believes that the 
only subject anyone ever really teaches 
is himself. She tries to act on the motto, 
“What you are talks louder than your 
words.” 

Each year Miss Bly plans to treat the 
class in an informal fashion. A few stu- 
dents take this to mean Miss Bly is 
“easy,” and they act accordingly. To 
make life bearable, Miss Bly clamps 
down. But then teaching becomes much 
less satisfying to her. Jim could help 
Miss Bly to be the kind of teacher she 
and he both prefer, if he lived up to the 
common courtesies of group behavior, 
not talking to his neighbor, shouting out 
of turn, ad libbing, or acting as the class 
cut-up. 


On the Same Side 


Like Jim, Miss Bly has a “teacher” 
(Supervisor) and gets report cards 
(Rating Schedules) based on observa- 
tions of her classes. Under observation, 
Miss Bly often feels that she hasn’t been 
able to show what she can really do. 

Miss Bly and Jim, you see, are on the 
same side of the desk, both learners, but 
with the more advanced one leading the 
way. Occasionally the desk magically 
vanishes for both of them, and all the 
boring routine and petty annoyances are 
forgotten. That is when two minds meet 
and share a common understanding and 
enthusiasm. That is when Miss Bly says 
to herself: “Yes, teaching is a routine 
job, but a noble profession!” 





MEET YOUR PUPIL 


IM SMITH is an average high school 
student. He has heard about the “val- 
ues of an education,” but sometimes he 
can’t see how a certain subject will in- 
crease his future earning power or his 
chances for personal success. 

Jim is trying to find out what he wants 
from life and the vocation for which he 
is best suited. He also wants to know 
how to make a hit with his current 
“heart interest,” how to raise the cash 
for a date, and how to make the fellows 
think he’s “something.” = 

Secretly Jim is impressed by his teach- 
ers. They have superior speech, man- 
ners, and poise. He reacts to Miss Amy 
Bly as he does to others in authority. 


Most of his homework is done because 
Jim doesn’t want Miss Bly to think he’s 
a dumb-bell. He knows that Miss Bly, 
like his parents, has confidence in him 
and wishes him well. 


Class Types 


But Jim’s classmate, Dick, has an 
overly-protective mother. In class Dick 
is a timid, obedient spectator. To some 
he might appear “a model student.” But 
not to Miss Bly. Dick’s work is satis- 
factory but it would be far better if he 
had learned to assert himself. In con- 
tributing something to the group he 
would get more out of it. 

Then there is Janie. She enters into 
the class discussion one day and pays no 
attention the next. Now she succeeds; 


now she fails. Janie’s moods may depend 
on her mother’s habit of holding up as 
an example Janie’s younger, brighter 
and more popular sister. Janie’s self- 
confidence is wavering. 

Sue is an orphan. Miss Bly under- 
stands Sue’s extreme dependence on 
teachers but, for Sue’s good, she can’t 
accept it. Sue spends double the normal 
time on homework and would be glad 
to stay after school each day and help 
different teachers, if they would allow 
it. But Sue is another mistakenly-termed 
“model pupil.” Her loneliness, rather 
than a real desire for learning, urges 
her on to extreme effort. 

Ted’s father is strict with him but not 
with his older brother. Ted thinks his 
brother gets all the “breaks.” In class 
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Ted is either a rebellious hot head or a 
day-dreamer. He doesn’t care about 
passing math or even about graduating. 
He detests engineering, “his father’s 
choice of a vocation for him. Ted wants 
to be a swing musician. 


After-School Hours 


There are other students who have 
ability and want to use it, but can’t. 
They have to work after school, do all 
the housework, or care for the younger 
children in the family. Their health may 
be poor because of insufficient or im- 
proper diet and they are always “too 
tired” to study. They may not see or 
hear well. 

School means a great deal even to 
those students who have convinced 
themselves that they’re “agin it.” For 
example, at home Ted and Dick get an 
overdose of opinionated ideas, worry 
about money, and excited voices. An 
hour later they are in a light, cheerful 
classroom. Miss Bly is introducing them 
to a world where fact and logic rule. It 
is a welcome relief. 


Education for Living 


There are two kinds of education: one 
of the mind, the other of the emotions. 
The latter is more essential to personal 
happiness, but Miss Bly can do only a 
small part there. The job of educating 
feelings and attitudes is done mostly by 
parents. 

But Miss Bly does what she can and 
her students appreciate her help. They 
know that she doesn’t pretend to be 
witty, learned, or charming. Neither 
does she pretend to be a fellow adoles- 
cent or playmate. She is merely a teach- 
er who knows her subject and how to 
teach it to young people. She is patient 
because she knows that real learning is 
not easy. She gives clearly-explained 
and workable assignments. 


Mutual Respect 


Miss Bly’s pupils look forward to her 
class, whether or not they like the sub- 
ject she teaches. They feel safe with her 
because she understands human nature. 
She smiles with them when they are lost 
in a maze of algebra equations. She 
doesn’t “fly off the handle” at their small 
shortcomings. When someone is restless, 
goes “star-gazing,” or talks to a neigh- 
bor, Miss Bly often pretends not to see. 
If there is a real violation of classroom 
discipline, she isn’t sarcastic; she doesn’t 
call names. 

She knows that Ted is unhappy in the 
classroom because he is unhappy out- 
side, She doesn’t take his “shenanigans” 
personally. Miss Bly “tells him off” in a 
dignified way, and Ted respects her for 
it. 
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Licking TB 
(Concluded) 


The result startled everybody. So 
many people increased their purchases 
of Christmas seals that the sales soared 
31 per cent in 1943 and 30 per cent 
more last winter. 

Now there is enough money not only 
to pay 10c on every X-ray but even to 
cover the entire cost of the films. The 
Triple Cities industries no longer have 
to pay 25c per photo. The seal sale does 
it all. 

The X-ray system is quick, efficient. 
With WPB priority, General Electric 
X-Ray Corporation supplies the equip- 
ment, Ansco the film. The four techni- 
cians who operate the X-ray unit are 
local girls who had no previous X-ray 
experience. Now they have been so care- 
fully trained by the Ansco technicians 
and by the GE X-ray engineer that the 


State Laboratory in Albany, to which 


the films are sent for interpretation, 
never has returned any films because of 
technical errors. The chest X-rays are 
taken on miniature 4x5 inch fluoroscopic 
film, The films are developed in the 
Association’s laboratory and checked for 
flaws. Then they are sent to the State 
Department of Health in Albany, where 


X-ray specialists examine them and send 
them back to Binghamton with their 
provisional diagnoses. Each person 
whose X-ray shows a normal chest is 
notified by the Association. Those whose 
films indicate possible disease are ad- 
vised to go to their own doctors, who 
are informed of Albany’s reports. 

Between January, 1944, and March, 
1945, 37,769 inhabitants of Broome 
County were X-rayed. All but 1,226 of 
them had a clean bill of health. But 
among those with positive X-rays were 
several very interesting cases. Danger- 
ously advanced TB was found in two 
people whose jobs kept them circulating 
constantly through the community — a 
mailman and a street cleaner. About 100 
others had moderately or far advanced 
TB. Most of them are now on the way 
to being cured. 

Quite as significant as the TB findings 
was the spotting of other, non-tubercular 
diseases such as cancer and heart dis- 
ease. 

Not resting on its laurels, the Associa- 
tion raised funds for a mobile X-ray 
unit to reach farm people ’and others 
not employed in the main industries. 
The unit consists of a heated van into 
which the X-ray equipment can be an- 
chored permanently. Stores and other 


institutions will fix an outdoor electric 
outlet to which the van can connect its 
wires. .With the cooperation of the 
county Grange, the electric companies 
connect the unit to transformers at key 
points in rural regions. A volunteer mo- 
tor brigade will carry farming families 
to the nearest van base. As a result of 
new techniques, persons to be X-rayed 
don’t even have to remove their shirts 
or dresses and put on paper coats. All 
they have to take off are overcoats and 
jewelry that would show up in the 
X-ray plate. * 

The staff has done as many as 315 
plates in a day but considers an aver- 
age of 200 daily as the most efficient 
rate. This year the mobile unit’s tech- 
nicians. will work a 54-day week. They 
will devote one day weekly to Endicott- 
Johnson (whose workers constitute a 
third of Broome’s population) for pre- 
employment examinations. Other days 
they will alternate between the smaller 
industries and the rural regions. Every 
year the graduating classes of the 
county’s high schools are to be X-rayed. 

Broome County is on the march to- 
ward its goal: X-ray every adult in the 
county, and stop tuberculosis at its 
source! 

NANCY GENET 
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Teen-Age Edison 


By Lawrence N. Galton 


AWRENCE LOCKWOOD is Ameri- 

ca’s teen-age Edison. At 19, he’s the 
gangling genius whose inventions have 
amazed scientists three times his age. 
His ideas promise to revolutionize great 
industries. 

One of his products — three-dimen- 
sional television — still has the graybeard 
experts gasping. It solves the problem 
of how to make television, which can 
transmit only one object at a time, meet 
your need to see two images. His device 


enables you to see one in each eye, so 


you see it “solid.” 

If that’s a neat trick, so is his elec- 
troencephalogram, a Rube Goldberg 
nightmare that measures human brain 
waves. You can add to this his war- 
important radar developments for the 
Government. These will probably be so 
peacetime-important they'll make Lock- 
wood a household name. 

Larry Lockwood is a clean-cut, mod- 
est youngster. He has been a scientist 
all his life. He built his first radio at 
nine. At ten he attended meetings of 
professional radio societies. When his 
high school teacher couldn’t make gun- 
powder, Larry made it at home. 

Even before he was in his teens, 
Larry earned money by turning out let- 
terheads on his own little press, re- 
pairing neighbors’ electrical equipment, 
and running a magazine route. 

Larry is a tireless worker. His work 
secret is to get interested in something, 
ask endless questions of authorities, 
question the answers, then experiment 
for himself. His television development 
came out of a trip to Boston at 12. 
He pestered broadcasting engineers with 
questions they couldn’t answer, then 
went home and worked out the answers 
for himself. 

He was an Amherst sophomore when 
he perfected his radar ideas. It didn’t 
take long for the War Department to 
hear about them and present him with 
a leave from college. He was given a 
job as a physicist at Langley Field. 

The future holds no fears for him. 
“Postwar scientists,” Larry Lockwood 
enthuses, “will make a piker out of Hit- 
ler. When this world’s free, they'll con- 
quer half a dozen new ones. I’m hoping 
to get in on that adventure.” 

He will, for half a dozen research 
firms are bidding now for his postwar 
services, 


Reprinted from This Week by special 
Permission of the editors and author. 
Copyright 1945 by The United News- 
Papers Magazine Corporation. 





It will never change... 


N AFTERNOON, that you'd like to 
keep forever... 


A scene that’s dear to you, that 
you’d like to take with you wherever 
you go... 

In less than the space of a heart- 
beat, you can freeze time and space 
for good—with the click of your 
camera’s shutter. 


That’s the pleasant thing about 
photography. Things change—and 
memories fade—but pictures don’t. 
Take pictures as often as you can. 
They’ll form a lasting record that 
will bring you pleasure for years to 
come. 


To make sure of good pictures, use 
Ansco Film. 

It has a special quality called “wide 
latitude” —but don’t let the tech- 
nical term frighten you. It simply 
means that you can get surprisingly 
good pictures even if your exposures 
aren’t exactly right! 


Errors in setting your camera’s 
lens or shutter, with Ansco film, will 
result in negatives that will be 
thinner or denser than normal. Yet 
these negatives will still give good 
prints, where a low latitude film 
might give you nothing at all! 


Ask for Ansco by name, and see for 
yourself. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline 


& Film Corporation. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


THE HOUSE ON 92ND 
STREET (20th Century-Fox. 
Directed by Henry Hath- 
away. Produced by Louis 
de Rochemont). 


This story of the F.B.I. in wartime is 
a great step forward in motion picture 
realism. It was filmed in cooperation 
with the F.B.I. Many of the scenes were 
shot from the interior of J. Edgar 
Hoover's great establishment. Others 
were taken in New York City on the 
actual site of some of the most dramatic 
spy activities of the war. Even the amaz- 
ing story told in The House on 92nd 
Street is taken from the F.B.I. files. 

The plot is concerned with the Chris- 
topher case, one of the most crucial 
espionage problems of the war. German 
agents attempt to steal information on 
a’ “Process 97,” our nation’s most closely 
guarded war secret. The secret is fa- 
miliar to you now as the “atomic bomb.” 
Germany came dangerously close to suc- 
ceeding. Her agents managed to secure 
important scientific developments with- 
in two days of the time our scientists 
made certain of their results. Fortu- 


nately, the F.B.I. knew every move 
made by the Germans and only waited 
for the proper moment to close in. 

For all its reality, The House on 92nd 
Street is vastly more exciting than the 
average spy thriller dreamed up in Hol- 
lywood. 

Most of the roles are enacted by ac- 
tual members of the F.B.I. staff. Only 
the leading characters are supplied by 
Hollywood actors. William Eythe, as 
the young F.B.I. undercover man who 
poses as a German agent, does a re- 
markably natural piece of acting. The 
House on 92nd Street is the finest thing 
of this sort done on the screen. 


THE TRUE GLORY (Distrib- 
uted by Columbia Pictures. 
Produced by the Joint 
Anglo-American Film Plan- 
ning Committee. Directed 
by Carol Reed and Capt. 
Garson Kanin). 


This is a carefully documented story 
of the European war. It was General 
Eisenhower's idea, and the result is 
honest and thorough. It has been com- 
piled from more than 10,000,000 feet 
of combat film supplied by 1400 Allied 


cameramen. 
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F.B.1. man (William Eythe) hears 
conversation between German spies. 


The True Glory records the war as 
your soldiers saw it from the first Nor- 
mandy beachhead right through to the 
fall of Berlin. It makes no attempt to be 
dramatic or to play on your emotions. 
It is a technical study of the methods of 
warfare. The point of view is always 
that of the weary but determined Gls 
and Tommies and Maquis (French un- 
derground fighters). And so is the “true 
glory” theirs. Yet the main theme goes 
beyond that of the valor of the average 
soldier. It is that of cooperation among 
nations, services, and men. 

For the purpose of reviewing the 
strategy of the drive on Berlin the film 
is excellent. The finest thing about The 
True Glory, however, is the narrative 
comment. This consists almost entirely 
of casual remarks of the fighting men. 
Their voices come over the sound sys- 
tem in half a dozen dialects, and even 
in several distinct types of drawls. Some 
of this comment is humorous, some of it 
has the tone of disillusion, some of it is 
close to tragic. All of it is very human. 
This is what makes The True Glory not 
just another newsreel, not spectacular 
journalism Nout an honest and impressive 
tribute to our valiant fighting men. 


Movie Check List 
“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “*Pride of the Marines. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. “~~ Captain Eddie. 
“A Bell for Adano. ““Back to Bataan. 
“Blood on the Sun. “Conflict. ““The 
Clock. “““Rhapsody in Blue. “Incendi- 
ary Blonde. ““The Southerner. ““Our 
Vines Have Tender Grapes. 

Comedy: ““*Blithe Spirit. “Along 
Came Jones. “Junior Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms. 
“The Horn Blows at Midnight. ““Where 
Do We Go from Here. “Duffy’s Tavern. 

Musicals: “State Fair. “Anchors 
Aweigh. ““Thrill of Romance. 

Mystery: ““*“The House on 92nd 
Street. ““And Then There Were None. 
“Mildred Pierce. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
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The Whetstone 
(Continued) 


his pipe over and over. His younger 
son was rustling papers and dropping 
books and pencils in the library, where 
he was doing his lessons for the next 
day. Bert, Jr., and Carline were away 
at college, but Kit was still at home, 
and Kit was his father’s favorite. It 
gave him pleasure to look at the nerv- 
ous, bony profile that would be hand- 
some in a few years, at the shock of 
hair, at the gangling body interwoven 
with chair and table legs. 

Kit, his father thought, was the 
flower of the flock. He had a certain 
something, an air of promise, perhaps 
a sensitivity, that more than made up 
for the fearful complications his awk- 
wardness, both of speech and move- 
ment, continually got him into. And he 
and his father always had understood 
each other. ~ 

“Kit?” his father said tentatively. The 
boy looked up, startled. Of course he 
knew about the column. Perhaps he 
was afraid to mention it. Or perhaps 
he was disappointed in having a fail- 
ure for a father. 

“Kids take these things hard,” his 
father thought, filled with remorse. 
‘Ill never know what he _ thinks. 
They’re teaching him to be too polite 
at that school of his, and he’s growing 
older. I wish he’d talk, but he won't.” 

“Sir?” Kit said. 

“Nothing,” Bert said. He stayed 
there, though, leaning against the door 
frame. “I just wondered what you were 
doing. Perhaps, if you get through in 
time, we might have a little cribbage?” 

“Penny a point?” said Kit, grinning, 
because he usyally won. 

“Certainly, as usual,” his father said 
with dignity. 

He started to go back to the other 
room, aware of having too much time 
to himself. Usually an evening like this 
would have been filled with work for a 
column that would appear in a week 
or ten days — papers to glance through, 
letters to read, folders to be gone over. 
He told himself that because he was 
suddenly a has-been was no reason to 
interfere with his son’s activities, al- 
ready filling more time than Kit had. 
He didn’t want to be a pathetic old 
fellow, whose son indulged him in a 
game of Russian bank, or cribbage now 
and then, did he? 

“Dad,” Kit said, “have you a minute?” 

Bert paused, wondering how the 
question was meant. “Of course,” he 
said then. “For you, always.” 

I mean, I'd get through my Latin 
sooner — that’s what’s holding me up 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Whetstone 
(Continued) 


at present—if you could give me a 
little help. I hate the stuff, you know— 
I'm not like you — and you can give it 
sense.” 

His father walked back toward the 
jumbled table and looked over Kit’s 
shoulder at the book and at the -boy’s 
smeared, ink-stained sheets. 

“You seem to have got the general 
drift,” he said. “Though it is not what 


I would describe as a loving transla- 
tion.” 

“It isn’t,” Kit said, “but it'll be a little 
better in the final copy, I hope. I’m 
just struggling here, but this bit has 
me stopped cold. Can you make some- 
thing out of it?” 

Bert read the words aloud with pleas- 
ure, feeling a kind of security come 
back to him, a little as if all the genera- 
tions that had read and been instructed 
by these words were standing near, glad 
of his interest. 
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“Fungar vice cotis, acutum reddere 
quae ferrum valet exsors ipsa secandi.” 

“Something about iron?” Kit said. 
“Tron that can’t cut or something?” 

Bert glared at him: “For heaven’s 
sake!” he said. “Horace! It’s massacre.” 

“Murder it is,” Kit said cheerfully. 
“Okay, you translate, then.” 

Was he glad because his father was 
interested in words again, not prowling 
around the house in a lost way? Was 
be doing his good deed? But what did 
it matter? 

“Here it is,” Bert said. “Here’s what 
it means. ‘So I will play the part of a 
whetstone, which can make steel sharp, 
though it has no power itself of cut- 
ting.”” 

When he had spoken the words, there 
were tears in his eyes, and he did not 
quite know why, except that Kit looked 
so sober and impressed. 

“I’ve got sons, anyway,” he thought. 
“Tll leave something decent to be re- 
membered by.” . 

And then, suddenly, abysmally, he 
was homesick for his column. Suddenly 
he knew it was gone forever and he 
had nothing to do now. He could hardly 
bear the thought that tomorrow’s Post 
would not have his column, that no to- 
morrow’s paper would have. He gripped 
the back of his son’s chair until his 
knuckles were like stones and the flesh 
of his palms grated on the wood. 

He looked at Kit and saw that the 
boy’s face was transfixed with some 
emotion. It was admiration. Or respect. 
Something very deep and sincere, and 
it touched the older man’s heart. 

“You're really good, Dad,” Kit said. 
“You can make things live. I'll never 
forget those words for the rest of my 
life. I'll remember them if I never 
amount to much, but ‘just help out 
someone else, or if I’m doing the best 
I can, at least. Oh, I don’t know exactly 
what I’m trying to say, but would you 
look at something else for me and give 
me an honest opinion before I send it 
out?” 

Suddenly he reached into a pocket 
and pulled out a folded, mashed piece 
of paper, evidently carried for a long 
time. The words had been changed and 
altered many times, crossed out, written 
in again. 

It was a sonnet, and a fine one, about 
a lost friend. The words were simple, 
and the emotion was real. Bert was 
struck by grief that his son already 
knew so much, The sonnet must have 
been written for Kit’s friend, Alton 
Gold, who had drowned the summer 
before. 

He didn’t mention this, however. He 
said: “Kit, it’s very good. Someones 
sure to print it. If—” he didn’t want 
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to go on, but he did — “if the ‘Obser- 
vation Post’ were still going,” he said, 
‘Td print it. It’s really good.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Kit, reverting 
to formality to save himself. He was 
touched and unnerved by the praise, his 
father saw, and his fingers shook as he 
took the paper and put it back in his 
pocket. 

“I’m ready for cribbage now,” he said. 
“Thanks to you.” 

“Good,” his father said. “I shall in- 
dubitably win.” 

“That'll be the day,” said Kit irrev- 
erently. 

But as B. L. C. walked into the other 
room, he felt full of happiness and a 
kind of triumph. For his column was 
not really dead. He had a new contribu- 
tor. A good new writer, who would not 
let the flame of letters die. Kit, with a 
sonnet of his own, written out of his 
own life.- 

“So I will play the part of a whet- 
stone,” B. L, C, thought, “which can 
make steel sharp, though it has no 
power itself of cutting.” 

That was not a bad talent, the talent 
of discovering talent in others, of giv- 
ing them their needed first encourage- 
ment, their honor and “repute. He had 
had a long and successful career of 
that, if all he had of his own was a 
couple of volumes of light verse. 

He was thinking of that incident 
again as he walked away from the club 
he could not afford much longer. It was 
an expensive club, and he always lost 
money there at bridge or poker. 

And as he thought of Kit and the son- 
net and the Latin translation, he smiled 
like a happy man, unaware of his 
friends’ pity. He smiled and walked 
briskly. He wanted to get home in time 
for a long walk with Maida before 


dinner. 





Reprinted from Good Housekeeping by 
permission of the editors. 





Vot's Dat? 


Georgie Price, comedian, giving an 
imitation of Hitler as he used to make 
speeches to the German people: “Und 
did you hear dey are starving in Amer- 
ica? People valk de streets and effry- 
body is asking, ‘Vat’s cooking?’ ” 


N. ¥. Post 


Lemme Atom 


' The science class had been discuss- 
ing the use of atomic energy in empow- 
ering weapons of war. In order to crys- 
tallize the thinking of the group, the 
teacher asked each of them to turn in 
a theme on that general subject. 

One paper came in entitled: UP 
AND ATOM! 


Teacher's Digest 


The Real Thing 


Producer Dave Titus of the CBS dra- 
matic show, This Is My Best, was giv- 
ing his sound man instructions for a 
crash effect he wanted. After several 
attempts at the right kind of crash, 
Dave called the sound man on the 
intercom phone from the conirol booth. 
“That last auto crash was just right,” 
he said. “Can you do it again?” 

Replied the sound man: “I doubt it. 
What you heard was the auto crash 


record crashing on the floor!” 
Harriet Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 


4) 


Was His Face Red? 


Lowell Thomas likes to tell how he 
was embarrassed at a newsreel show- 
ing one day. He had done the com- 
mentary on a scene in one of the 
navy yards and also on a scene that 
showed a well-known society woman 
at the races. Somehow, the sound 
tracks got mixed up. The picture of 
the society woman came on the screen 
and Lowell Thomas’ voice boomed out: 
“This old battleship will soon be hauled 
into dry-dock for repairs.” 


Magazine Digest 














MART you! — when you surprise your friends with a swish matching 
headband and belt set decorated with Prang Textile Colors. And you 

can do it so easily, quickly and inexpensively — you don’t need to know a 
thing about art. Of course you'll want several of these sets yourself, 
because Prang Textile Colors are gay, permanent colors that will add 
sparkle to a mere skirt and blouse, or perk up any simple one-piece dress. 


To rate with the boy friend, decorate a tie for him with Prang Textile 


Colors, or paint his initials on a hankie. 


$900 IN CASH PRIZES! 


And anything you decorate with Prang Textile Colors can win a prize too, 
in the TEXTILE AWARDS in the big Scholastic Contest. The American 
Crayon Company also sponsors PICTORIAL AWARDS and POSTER 
AWARDS. $900 in prizes! Ask your teacher for complete details. 

And don’t forget to send 25c for the booklet DO IT YOURSELF. You'll be 
thrilled with the cute tricks you can make for yourself and your friends, and 


maybe win a prize with them too! 
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RCA VICTOR PRESENTS 


George Gershwin’s 


RHAPSODY 


Boston “’Pops’’ Orchestra 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Conduclor 


Jesus Maria Sanroma 
Hianist 


The spectacular Rhapsody in Blue is the 
music of Gershwin at its best. Mr. Fiedler 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra provide a 
sparkling rendition of this modern Ameri- 
can masterpiece, and Sanroma’s interpreta- 
tion of the brilliant piano part, as presented 
ia this recording, won high praise from the 
composer. Rhapsody in Blue is RCA Victor’s 
latest addition to the showpiece series—a 
new type of album, in a two-record folder, 
that contains notes on the music and the 
performing artists, a biography of the 
composer, and colorful sketches and photo- 
graphs. 

Victor Showpiece No. SP-3 

Two 12-inch Records List Price $2.25* 


Porgy and ess 


A symphonic picture 
for Orchestra by Russell Bennett 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Eonduclor 
The thematic material of this symphonic 
picture incorporates the appealing melodies 
of Gershwin’s touching folk opera of the 
same name. The vital drama of the original 
score—the true American expression—the 
thrilling tunes—are all here, enhanced and 
enriched by Mr. Bennett’s dazzling arrange- 
ment. Mr. Sevitzky leads the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in a performance that 
a out the full color and charm of the 
music. ~ 
Victor Album M/DM999 
Three 12-inch Records List Price $3.50* 
*Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, 
Redie Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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FTER high school— where are you 

heading? 

Perhaps, with the daily demands of 
mastering math problems and prodding 
pronouns, you haven’t given much 
thought to the future. 

Perhaps you've thought of it but 
stopped with, “Oh, I'll get some sort of 
a job.” Or you've postponed planning 
any further than your decision that 
you're going to college. 

You're right in not trying to plan a 
formula for life while you're in high 
school. You’re wrong in drifting along 
without looking ahead. What sort of a 
job would you like in the future? Which 
college courses should you take? 

The earlier you begin to consider the 
various fields of occupations, the better 
prepared you will be to make a wise 
choice of careers and to make your 
school training add up to dollars and 
sense. 

Many high school students, approach- 
ing their senior year, awake with a 
start to the fact that they must earn their 
own livings. Suddenly they discover that 
school days are over. Then they regret 
their lack of planning, their failure even 
to investigate fields of work. 

Some high school seniors find them- 
selves set to go to college without any 
idea of what courses to take. College 
offers many opportunities to prepare for 
a wide variety of professions and occu- 
pations, With the aid of college coun- 
selors proper choices of courses may be 
made. But the college freshman who 
has no notion of where he’s headed is 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


likely to take the line of least resist- 
ance. He will choose courses without a 
purpose and, at the end of four years, 
will find himself still unprepared to 
earn a living. 


First Choice 


Perhaps you've already had some 
vague leanings towards certain occupa- 
tions. You’ve said to your best friend, 
“T'd like to be a teacher.” And he has 
replied: “Not for me! I'd like to sell 
things.” 

Such opinions are good in that they 
indicate an interest in occupations. The 
chances are that you won't follow 
through on your first choice of work. 
But the sooner you find an occupational 
interest, while in school, the more con- . 
scious you will become of work in re- 
lated fields. It is easier to change your 
mind about a choice of occupations than 
to change your mind about a job, once 
you are working at it. 

In choosing a career you are limited 
to the occupations that you’ve heard 
about. How many different occupations 
can you name? How many can you de- 
fine. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles defines more than twenty thovu- 
sand! 


Look Them Over 


In which general field of occupations 
does your chief interest lie? When you 
finally go to work, your job will be 
classified in one of the following seven 
major groups: 

1. Professional and managerial (doc- 
tor, teacher, musician, engineer, etc.; 
department store and hotel manager, 
building superintendent, etc.). . 

2. Clerical and sales (stenographer, 
bookkeeper, cashier, etc.; clerk, sales- 
man, etc.). 

8. Service in domestic, personal, pro- 
tective and building occupations (cook, 
waiter, fireman, elevator operator, etc.). 

4. Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and 
kindred occupations. 

5. Skilled craft and manual (machin- 
ist, mechanic, electrician, etc.). 

6. Semi-skilled limited craft and 
manual (garage worker, apprentice, 
etc.). 

7. Unskilled manual occupations. No 
experience necessary. 





Pause That Refreshes? 


The late Dr. Henson was once. en- 
gaged for a Chautauqua lecture on the 
subject of “Fools.” He was introduced 
by Bishop Vincent with the remark: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we are now to 
have a lecture on ‘Fools’ by one of 
the most distinguished —” 

There was a long pause. The inflec- 
tion of the Bishop’s voice indicated that 
he had finished. The audience howled 
with delight. When they had subsided, 
the Bishop concluded, “— men of Chi- 
cago!” 

Dr. Henson, in no way perturbed, 
began his speech: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am not so great a fool as Bishop 
Vincent — 

Here he paused pointedly before 
adding “— would have you think!” 

Coronet 


L-o-v-e 


A blushing young woman handed the 
telegraph clerk a telegram containing 
only a name, address and one word — 
“Yes.” 

Wishing to be helpful, the clerk said: 
“You know, you can send five more 
words for the same price.” 

“I know I ,can,” replied the young 
woman, “but don’t you think I'd look 
too eager if I said it six times?” 


Where Are We Headed??? 


In the South Pacific, a young navi- 
gator was making his first trip on a 
B-29. He had just qualified, so the crew- 
men watched with interest as he added 
up figures, scanned a slide rule, and 
went through all the other abacadabra. 

“Where are we now?” asked one of 
the crew. 

The navigator waved away the ques- 
tioner, and continued figuring so long 
that the whole ship became uneasy. 
Finally the pilot demanded to know 
what the position was. ™ 

“Captain,” replied the navigator, “tell 
every member of the crew to remove 
his hat instantly.” 

“What for?” stormed the pilot. 

“Well,” said the navigator, “accord- 
ing to my figures, at this minute we are 
flying up the center aisle of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City. £4 sunivan 


Entertainment 
Sergeant: “Would you like to see 
some bubble-dancing?” 
Rookie: “Yes-SIR!” 
Sergeant: “Well, go over to the mess 
hall. You're the dish-washer.” 





Maagines used the famous 
“Water Buffalos” in storming 
island beachheads. Plowing 
shoreward, these amphibious 
tractors sometimes went 
completely under the water but 
their speedy pumps bailed them 
out. This “ducking” often put 
the communications equipment 
out of action at the moment it 
was needed most. 

So Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories’ scientists worked out a 


BELL 


TELEPHO 


- 


headset and lip microphone that 
water can’t hurt, yet lets the 
wearer hear and talk even 
through the noise of battle. 


Manufactured by the Western 
Electric Company, organization 
of supply for the Bell System, it 
weighs less than 20 ounces and 
can be unplugged quickly in an 
emergency. This is another ex- 
ample of the many. ways Bell 
System research and manufac- 
turing helped our armed forces. 


NE SYSTEM 
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Baseball Bunglers 


ATE, the fickle female, can always 
be counted on to hex the world 
series. Sitting in the bat bag or hiding 
under the bat rack, she’s always turning 
aces into jokers. 

Many a world series has been de- 
cided by a pebble, a clod of dirt or 
some trivial mishap that couldn’t hap- 
pen again in a thousand years. 

In the 1924 Washington-Giants series, 
tor example, the demons worked their 
horns off for the Senators. With the 
series tied at three games apiece, the 
clubs went into extra innings in the rub- 
ber game. In the 12th inning, Lady 
Luck gave the Giants three Bronx 
cheers in a row. 

First, a Washington batter raised an 
easy foul fly behind the plate. As Hank 
Gowdy, the Giant catcher, reached for 
it, his foot got tangled in his discarded 


mask. The ball dropped uncaught. The 
batter then hit a double. 

The next hitter grounded to the short- 
stop, who fumbled. The third batter hit 
another easy roller, this time to the 
third baseman, As the latter stooped to 
pick it up, the ball struck a pebble and 
jumped over his head. The first batter 
chugged in from second, and there went 
the series. 

The Yankee Stadium was built with 
a little open space between the grand- 
stand and the bleachers, which the writ- 
ers dubbed the “The Bloody Angle.” In 
the second game ofthe 1926 Yankee- 
Cardinal series, Tommy Thevenow, 
Card shortstop, bopped a hit right into 
the “Angle.” 

Babe Ruth charged over and groped 
frantically for the ball, but couldn’t find 
it. Meanwhile, Tommy dashed around 
the bases and made a home run. 

The theme song of the Yankees against 
Cincinnati in 1939 was “Roll out Lom- 
bardi, we're having a barrel of fun.” In 
the tenth inning of. the last game, big 
Ernie was bowled over in a close play 
at the plate. As he lay on his back, 
stunned, Charlie Keller and-Joe DiMag- 
gio romped home with the winning runs. 

Two years later poor Mickey Owen, 
Dodger catcher, failed to hold a third 
strike with two out in the ninth, nobody 
on and Brooklyn ahead, 4 to 3. Tommy 
Henrich, the batter, rushed to first and 
made it safely. The Yankees then went 
on to score four runs. 

Back in another Brooklyn series — 
against Cleveland in 1920 — Clarence 
Mitchell, Dodger pitcher, hit into five 
outs in two times at bat! He hit into a 
triple play and a double play. 

The little imps did a wonderful job 


Courtesy Sporting News 


on the Cubs in the 1929 series against 
the Athletics. It happened in the cru- 


cial fourth game. The Cubs went into — 


th seventh inning leading 8 to 0. The 
A’s came up and here’s what happened: 

Simmons homered. Foxx singled. Mil- 
ler singled. Dykes singled. Boley sin- 
gled. Burns popped out. Bishop singled. 
Haas homered. Cochrane walked. Sim- 
mons singled, Foxx singled. Miller was 
hit by the pitcher. Dykes doubled. The 
next two batters fanned. Total: 10 runs, 
10 hits! This was the most sensational 
inning in world series history. 

And then there was the 1927 Yankee- 
Pirate classic. With the bases full, the 
score 3-all and none out in the ninth, 
John Miljus, the Pirate pitcher, was on 
the spot. Three of the greatest Yankee 
sluggers were on deck — Gehrig, Meusel 
and Lazzeri. 

While the crowd roared with glee, 
Miljus whiffed Gehrig, then Meusel. He 
put one strike over on Lazzeri. Again 
he pitched. The ball went up, up and 
up — over the catcher’s héad. The run- 
ner on third scored and the series was 
over. Miljus, almost a lion, shuffled off 
—a goat. 

Who will wear the horns this year? 

— Herman L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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YOUTH SPEAKS. 


HAT do you, America’s high school 
youth, think about the future — 
your future? 

What are your ambitions, aspirations, 
and plans? What are your hopes for the 
world of tomorrow? 

Such questions as these prodded the 
minds of the editors of Scholastic Mag- 
azines. And they determined to find out 
the answers. In May, 1943, they or- 
ganized the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion. High school newspapers were in- 
vited to become members and to con- 
duct polls of student opinion in their 
schools, 

Today the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion is a thriving two-year-old organiza- 
tion with a membership of 1267 senior 
and junior high school newspapers 
throughout the United States. Four 
times during each school year it polls 
high school students on questions of 
importance to youth— questions on 
which the opinions of youth are im- 
portant. 

Poll subjects, selected by a National 
Advisory Board composed of leading 
educators and public opinion experts, 
have included world organization, 
youth’s choice of careers and objectives 
in high school education, youth’s opin- 
ion of politics and politicians, and 
youth’s ideas of parental discipline. 

Polls on compulsory military training 
for youth and on lowering the legal 
voting age to 18 have been conducted 
once each year in order to register 
changes of opinion. 

The Institute of Student Opinion has 
given youth a chance to speak its mind. 
For the editors of Scholastic Magazines 


and many other groups interested in 
youth it has provided the answers on 
what high school students are thinking. 


~ For its high school newspaper members 


the Institute has provided an interest- 
ing activity and lively material for news 
and feature stories, interviews and 
columns. 

Here’s how the Institute of Student 
Opinion works: 

Any senior or junior high school 
newspaper in the United States is eli- 
gible for membership. There are no 
dues, fees, or assessments. Complete 
poll materials are mailed to the news- 
paper members from national head- 
quarters. 

Results of the national tabulation of 
each poll are released to high school 
newspaper members at the same time 
they are released to’ the nation’s press. 

On the first Saturday of each month 
I S. O. student editors participate in a 
forum discussion of the current poll 
question during Bob Emery’s “Rainbow 
House” pragram (10:30 a.m., E.S.T., 
Mutual Network). Listen in Saturday, 
November 3rd, and hear four high 
school student editors discuss the first 
poll question of the fall term: Do you 
believe that the United Nations Organi- 
zation will prevent another world war 
during your lifetime? 

Is your high school newspaper a 
member of the Institute of Student 
Opinion? If not, speak to your student 
editor or faculty adviser. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Four 1.5.0. editors gather ‘round the mike with Bob Emery, m.c. of 
Mutual's “Rainbow House,” to discuss homemaking vs. careers for girls. 








Cold wave ahead? 
Then, button in the wooly 
sheepskin lining and thissturdy 
coat is zero proof! Wind nip- 
ping your ears? Then, attach 
its warm, snug hood—and 
you’re ready for hours of fun 
outdoors! Albert Richard 
know what young fellows like 
in coats and jackets, gloves and 
mittens—and make them espe- 
cially to fill your every need. 
All Action-Fit*. Featured at 
leading stores everywhere. 
Ask for Albert Richard. 
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mm FREE! 
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I, FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. The “Full Employment” bill was 
introduced by Senators: (a) Taft and 
George; (b) Hatch and Ball; (c) Mur- 
ray and Wagner. 

2. It proposes that a “National Bud- 
get” be submitted by: (a) the Presi- 
dent; (b) Congress; (c) National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

3. It would: (a) guarantee to provide 
specific jobs; (b) give the President 
control of business; (c) make the Gov- 
ernment responsible for sufficient -job 
opportunities. 

4. The highest U. S. production total 
in peacetime was in: (a) 1929; (b) 
1940; (c) 1933. 

5. Ira Mosher, NAM President, urged 
Congress to: (a) stop fighting monopo- 
lies; (b) abolish the wartime excess 
profits tax; (c) declare labor unions 
illegal. 


ll. WHAT’S YOUR READER “I. Q.?” 


Understanding what you read isn’t 
just a matter of understanding plain 





for our attractive free catalog and select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


\ FREE CATALOG “27X97 of 
Bi Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write CaN 


English. Authors often refer to names, 
places and events which, if you know 
them, help you “get what he’s driving 
at.” If you don’t know them, you may 
miss important points in the article. 
Here are a few samples from this week’s 
Senior Scholastic. How high is your 
reader I. Q.? 

1. In what wars did Americans sol- 
diers: (a) defeat the British at New 
Orleans? 
(b) charge up “Little Round Top?” 








(c) fight at Chateau-Thierry? 





(d)hold out at Bastogne? 





2. Where did Allied leaders sign: 
(a) the Atlantic Charter? ; 





(b) the Dumbarton Oaks plan? 





(c) the United Nations Charter? 





8. Eisenhower carried out Allied 
strategy. How does “strategy” differ 
from “tactics? 








4. X-rays, which help detect hidden 
TB, are sometimes named after their 
discoverer, the German physicist. 
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ing for whenever you buy artists’ material. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


For Everyone a The Outstanding 











5. The Allies are determined to ex- 
terminate the Nazi system. What is the 
origin of the word “Nazi?” 





6. Amelia Earhart was the first 
woman aviator to fly the Atlantic solo, 
Who was the first man? 


iil. SAMUEL SLATER 
Fill in the missing words. 


1. Samuel Slater was the founder of 
the American *_________ industry. 

2. His birthplace was in ______. 

3. Richard Arkwright is famous as 
the inventor of the frame. 

4. Slater’s American factory was 
founded within a few months of the 
establishment of the 
Government. 

5. His first factory was located in the 
state of 


IV. DDT 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. DDT works best when dissolved 
in: (a) water; (b) kerosene; (c) oil. 

2. Its effects last a long time because 
the solution (a) is highly concentrated; 
(b) is volatile; (c) evaporates slowly. 

8. It was first used to destroy potato 
beetles in: (a) Switzerland; (b) the 
U S.; (c) Ireland. 

4. Recent experimental “blitzing” of 
Rockford, Ill., was an effort to check: 
(a) infantile paralysis; (b) typhus; (c) 
TB. 

5. DDT is fatal to: (a) cotton boll 
weevils; (b) Mexican bean beetles; 
(c) moths. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Full Employment 

Let’s Examine the~ Postwar Slogans, 
Rupert Hughes, Arthur Garfield Hays, 
Wake Up America Broadcast No. 267, 
Amer. Econ. Found., 295 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17, 10c. 

A Primer for Postwar Prosperity, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y., 
16c. 

Should Congress Pass the Full Employ- 
ment Bill?, Amer. Forum Broadcast No. 
83, Ransdell Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave. 
N.E., Wash. 18, D. C., 10c. 

“Full Employment” and Freedom in 
America, V. Jordan, Controllers Institute 
of America, 1 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. 


Words of the Week 
expedite (éks puh dit) to speed up the 
progress of something, accomplish a job 
quickly. 
hinterland (hin ter land) the land or 
district behind the coastal district. 
meteorologist (mé té ‘er ol 6 jist) 
weather man, student of meteorology. 
Dodecanese (dé dék uh nees) 
Eritrea (ér i tra ah) 
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Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-st 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
covers 
aspects. 


helpful books for 
almost every contest division 
ART AND USE OF THE POSTER 
ART OF CARTOONING 
ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION 
CREATING DESIGN 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH 
PASTEL PAINTING 
and many others — write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
80 East 11th St. New York 
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SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 


me better gas mileage 
me longer tire life 

me better performance 
me lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1820 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
Practical suggestions on care and operation. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 
- 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


vceo SHINOLA 


@ More important than the appearance angle 
—regular shoé care means longer wear. That’s 
where Shinola can be of real help. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the normal 
oils in leather—helps maintain flexibility— 
and that means longer wear. It will pay you 
to KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


SHINOLA 
FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 

COLOR SHOE 


only 1O¥ 
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What stops a = 
loose-leaf, ring- ——= 

hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 
And guarantees 
the set’s 
complete? 
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@ To make an amplidyne, take two generators, add a short circuit 4 
and some special windings. Sounds simple, yet this control invented Sy 
by Marty Edwards and Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson is so sensitive it. 
can amplify an electric signal 10,000 times in 1/10 of a second. - i 
Developed for use in industry, it is also at work swinging gun tur- clashe 
rets, searchlights, and other mili equipment. . s not b 
Marty was only four years out of college, Dr. Alexanderson had ; equal 
been with G.E. since 1902. Working together in a G-E laboratory : : \ \ indivi 
they created the amplidyne, one of many technical achievements QW, \ enter] 
made — by co-operation between youth and experience. , the cx 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Marty Edwards grew up in Chautauqua, Kansas, an impor- Marty knew the Kansas State campus very well. He not Emp! 
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After college Marty started working for G.E. Only four Photography is one of Marty's favorite hobbies. Just now 
years later he obtained, with Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson _he specializes in landscapes—getting suitable material 
the basic patent on the amplidyne, an electrical control “on family camping trips to the Adirondack Mountains 
with many military and industrial applications. and on hikes near his home. 
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TEACHERS EDITION *™ 


“60 MILLION JOBS” 


A Unit for This Week 


pel: million jobs by 1950! That’s the goal Secretary Wal- 
lace has set for America, Can we achieve it? When we 
judge the merits of the Murray-Wagner bill or any other plan 
to guarantee full employment, we must always remember to 
balance the cost of the plan against the cost of mass unem- 
ployment. Depressions bring more than hunger and home- 
lessness; they breed fear, jealousy, suspicion, all the sinister 
germs of intolerance. From such seeds come race riots, labor 
clashes, sometimes even civil wars. But full employment will 
not be obtained merely by expressing pious ideals. It is 
equally important to maintain freedom of choice for the 
individual — freedom for the business man to initiate new 
enterprises, for the worker to choose his employment, for 
the consumer to buy the commodities he wants. 


HOW TO GET READY 
There are probably as many answers to the problem of 
unemployment as there are literate Americans. How have 


we tried to solve it in the past? In the various plans pro- 
posed, who assumes “responsibility”? Have we ever had full 
peacetime employment? 

In the next column you will find a varied list of references. 
Obtain as many as you can and make them available to your 
class. (Additional references on the students’ quiz page.) 
State the problem clearly and appoint a small group to pre- 
pare for a “round table conference.” The subject: How can 
we best assure fvll employment? Warn them to come armed 
with facts and statistics, not mere opinions. Assign “Full 
Employment . . . Goal for America” to the whole class for 
careful home reading. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Conduct the “round table” on the general plan of familiar 
radio forums: presentation of various points of view, then 
questions from the floor and general discussion. Your motto 
as arbitrator should be “stick to the question and quote facts.” 
This is a big problem —much too big for high school 
students to “settle” in casual discussion. Your aim should be 
to see that all points of view are fairly presented and dis- 
cussed without rancor, Summarize the whole discussion as 
briefly as you can. 


AFTERWARD 
Advise students to watch for latest Congressional action 
on this subject, and for general news and comment. Collect 


their news clippings in a class folder for future “follow-up” 
discussions. 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


FULL EMPLOYMENT . . . GOAL FOR AMERICA 

For Further Reference: “The Road to Freedom: Full Em- 
ployment,” (various articles) New Republic, Sept. 24, °45; 
Postwar Planning for Peace and Full Employment, ed. H. W. 
Laidler, League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th 
St., N. Y. 11, N. Y., 25ce; A Plan for America at Peace, Elec- 
tronic Corporation of America, 45 West 18th St., N. Y. 11, 
N. Y.; “Shall We Guarantee Full Employment?,” S. Leber- 
gott, Harper's Mag., Feb., ’45; Report on War and Post-War 
Adjustment Policies, B. M. Baruch and J. M. Hancock, 1944, 
25c (Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Off., Wash. 
25, D. C.); “Full Employment After the War: How to 
Achieve It and Maintain It,” J. Mayer, Science, Apr. 13, 
’45; “Prosperity — How Can We Promote It?” Monthly Labor 
Review, May, 45 (Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Wash. 25, D. C., 30c); What Will Happen to 
Post-War Wages? A. R. Rucker and S. Barkin, “Wake: Up 
America!” Broadcast No. 268, 10c (American Economic 
Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y.). 


FOREIGN MINISTERS IN PEACE HUDDLE 

1. How does the job set for the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters differ from that of the “Preparatory Commission?” 

2. When was it decided to establish the Council? 

3. What is first on the Council’s agenda and what other 
jobs must follow? ° 

Activity: Turn to the map of the Near East and Africa on 
page 5. Have students point out the full extent of Italy’s 
empire, name the various colonies, and discuss the pro- 
posed future of each. When did Italy gain each colony? See 
if you can discover what geographical and strategic factors 
made Italy want their control. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 

Activity: Ask each pupil to make his own list of the ten 
greatest American leaders, then take a general class census. 
How many chose present-day figures? Are the majority mili- 
tary men or statesmen? What varied national backgrounds 
do their names reveal? 


SPECIAL GUIDANCE ARTICLES 

Be sure to call the attention of your class to the two 
guidance articles which will. appear every other week in 
Senior Scholastic, Dr. Lawton’s “Live and, Learn” and Dr. 
Greenleaf’s “Careers Ahead.” Discuss with your class the 
importance of planning now for their future career, and of 
learning to understand other people’s points of view. 


Watch for Special 25th Anniversary Issue, Ocober 22 




















COMING NEXT WEEK © 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

New Peace Plans for Labor: Reorganized Labor Ma- 
chinery of Government to Meet Rising Wage De- 
mands. 

Inside Washington: Pen Portrait of the new Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 

Helping Our Allies Get on Their Feet: Nations Seek 
U. S. Loans for Economic Reconstruction. 

The Supreme Court Adds a Middle-of-the-Road Re- 
publican, by Henry Steele Commager. 

Debate on Peacetime Compulsory Military Training. 

For English Classes: 

The Peshtigo Fire, an historical essay by Stewart W. 
Holbrook. 

Poetry by William Butler -Yeats. 

The Joke’s on You: First Aid for After-Dinner Speak- 
ers, by Leonard Paris. 

The Odyssey of Old Specs, a story by Paul Annixter. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The “Poetry Corner introduces you to Emily Dickinson, 
but you need to read many more of her poems before you 
will know her. She wrote “How dreary to be somebody.” 
Was she always so scornful of recognition? How high did she 
rate fame? More than fifty years after her death she has it. 
What did she feel about death? She spoke of it as the “white 
exploit” and the “silver silence.” Compare these images with 


those of other poets — Tennyson, Browning, Keats, Shakes- 
peare. 

Thirty years ago critics said her poems showed “lack of 
control,” “hit-or-miss grammar, sterile rhythms, and appalling 
rhymes.” Today others say her poetry is “perhaps the finest 
by a woman in the English language,” that she was a “New 
England mystic,” an “epigrammatic Walt Whitman.” Which 
opinions do you accept after reading her poetry? Try to put 
your estimate of her fnto a paragraph. 


HOW TO SKIM 

This article probably holds two’ surprises for your stu- 
dents: (1) It deflates the hope that skimming is a way to get 
something for nothing. (2) It gives the kind of skimming 
they’ve done guiltily just before a book report came due 
legitimacy under certain conditions. The important point is 
that the value and validity of skimming depends on the 
purpose of the reading. 

Class Activities: . 

1. Make a list of at least ten examples of the kinds of 
reading you do at one time or another: novels read and dis- 
cussed in class, mystery stories, research for written or oral 
reports, newspapers, magazines, advertisements, theater pro- 
grams, personal letters, et cetera. Check those which fre 
quently involve skimming.-Now be honest with yourself 
and put X opposite the skimmings you yourself can’t justify. 
And then get right down to business and find out the pur- 
poses back of your skimming. 


2. Take a good novel you've read recently. Imagine what 
different kinds of people have read it and why. For instance, 
it has probably been read by booksellers, book reviewers, 
some people who have lived in the locality it portrays, peo- 
ple sharing the problems of the main characters, housewives, 
businessmen. How much of it and what parts would fit the 
purpose of each type of reader? 


THE WHETSTONE 


Discussion Questions: 

1. What columnists do you read and like? What do you 
think B.L.C.’s opinion of them would be? Do you know one 
that seems to you at all like his? 

2. When -you start to write a story do you consciously 
choose the point of view from which to tell it? What dif- 
ference does it make? Where in this story does the author 
shift from one point of view to another? Could the story 
be told just as well from a single point of view? 

3. If you stop to think about it, you'll realize that you and 
everybody else uses the words “value” and “worth” a great 
deal. Every time you buy something you find out how much 
it costs and decide whether it is worth the price to you. 
“The Whetstone” is really a story of values. What standards 
of value made his friends sorry for B. L. C.? What values 
made him smile as he walked down the steps? 

4. Why not write a weekly class column and post it on 
the bulletin board or mimeograph copies of it? Contributions 
must not be very long and they may be very short. Humor 
is good. An interesting thought or observation, a good line ~ 
from something you've read — all these can go in. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE 


If you watched the faces of people around you and lis- 
tened to their talk just after news of the atomic bomb was 
released you felt a kind of breathless, groping wonder. The 
headlines of August 7th reshuffled the future. What the new 
deal shall be depends on the way in which this vast power 
is used. Power entails responsibility. The grandeur of the 
power is the measure of the responsibility. Reading “Wings 
Over Europe” should lead into a thoughtful discussion of our 
fitness and willingness to assume responsible control of 
atomic energy. 





Key to “‘We Challenge You” 

I. 1-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-b. 

Il. la-War of 1812; 1b-Civil War; 1c-World War I; 1d- 
World War II. 2a-off Newfoundland coast; 2b-Washington; 
2c-San Francisco. 3. Strategy: overall planning; tactics: meth- 
ods used to carry out plan. 4. Roentgen. 5. NSDAP, party ini- 
tials. 6. Lindbergh. 

III. l-cotton; 2-England; 3-spinning; 4-Federal; 5-Rhode 
Island. 

IV. 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-a, 5-c. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. 1-boat; 2-bells; 3-to ache; 4-dog; 5-muslin; 6-sherry-colored; 
7-cornet; 8-bells; 9-herself; 10-Bolts of Melody. 
II. l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c. 
III. 1- F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T. 
IV. 1-4; 2-5; 3-6; 4-12; 5-3; 6-2; 7-11; 8-1; 9-7; 10-8; 11-10; 
12-9. 
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Off the Press 


“Men with broken spirits, women 
waiting at home in endless anguish, chil- 
dren neglected and undernourished — 
these are the true costs of unemploy- 
ment,” says Henry Wallace. In Sixty 
Million Jobs (Simon and Schuster, Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, paper, $1.00, cloth, 
$2.00) the Secretary of Commerce uses 
clear and simple words and charts to 
show how we can avoid paying those 
costs in postwar America. The preserva- 
tion of our whole way of life is involved 
in the full employment issue. In Mr. 
Wallace’s book, the teacher will find 
both understandable statistics and an 
intelligent discussion of this important 
problem, from the liberal point of view. 

* * * 

Too many histories of art written for 
children fail to tell the story of Amer- 
ic?’s contributions in this field. Charlie 
May Simon’s Art in the New Land is 
therefore particularly welcome. From 
the itinerant artists of the 17th century 
to the contemporary Grant Wood, Mr. 
Simon describes, in easy anecdotal style, 
the life and work of American painters. 
The book includes excellent reproduc- 
tions of 45 representative paintings from 
il] periods of American history. (Dut- 
ton, 1945, $3.00.) 

+ * * 

When Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver was awarded the Theodore Roose- 
velt Medal in 1939, he was described 
as “a liberator to men of the white race 
as well as the black.” Dr. Carver’s con- 
tributions to science and general wel- 


fare, his unselfish devotion to the poor | 


and the sick, make him a figure of whom 
ali Americans should be proud. Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb tell 
his story for high school students in Dr. 
George Washington Carver: Scientist. 
It is a well-written and inspiring book. 
(Messner, 1944, $2.50.) 
* * + 

One of the major problems of our 
postwar world is the building of better 
understanding between Americans of 
various cultural backgrounds. Democ- 
racy’s Children, by Ethel M. Duncan, 
shows, in a concrete and practical way, 
how intercultural education may be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of elementary 
schools. It tells the story of several 
actual classroom projects, and the 
methods and materials used. Although 
dealing with the younger grades, it con- 
tains many suggestions which should 
prove helpful to teachers of older chil- 
dren as well. (Hinds, Hayden and El- 
dredge, 1945, $2.00.) 
* - * 

President Truman’s «ise from country 
toad overseer to the highest political of- 


fice in the nation is the sort of story that 
Americans have always enjoyed reading 
about. It seems to symbolize many of 
the democratic ideals for which our 
country was founded. The Man From 
Missouri, by Cyril Clemens, is a short 
account of Harry Truman’s career by 
an author who obviously admires and 
likes him. Students will find it an in- 
teresting factual record. (International 


3-T 


Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves 
19, Missouri, 1945, $2.00.) 
* * * 


The Photograph Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress has published a sub- 
ject index of its microfilm collection, 
including the photographic survey of 
life in America made between 1935 and 
1943, which should be of great value 
to teachers seeking authentic documen- 
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questionnaire pronto! 








Santa Fe System Lines, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


are your ideas about 
post-war train travel? 


Santa Fe would like to know 


How do you think post-war passenger cars should 
be built? What are your ideas about train-to- 
station telephone service, recreation cars, “snack 
bars,” dinner music? What about train speeds? 

Santa Fe has prepared an ‘illustrated question- 
naire to give you a chance to take part in plan- 
ning our trains and travel features of the future. 

It’s easy to show us what you have in mind. 
You simply check the idea you like in the 
questionnaire, jot down any additional ideas you 
may have, and return the questionnaire to us. 


Mail the coupon today and we'll send you the 


T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Please send me your questionnaire on post-war travel. 


Santa Fe 


. 4 





Name 





Address 





City 
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tary material. Positive copies of pictures 
in this series, on miniature film, may be 
purchased at six cents per foot (approxi- 
mately ten images per foot.) Prints from 
the original negatives may be purchased 
at fifty cents for each 8 x 10 copy. The 
Index of Microfilms is available from the 
Information and Publications Office, 
The Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK The American Association for the 


United Nations has announced that its 
makes Current Events annual student contest has been en- 

a pleasant study. larged this year to include private and 
parochial schools. The contest deals each 
This large map depicting the outstanding | | year with world organization for peace 












































































weir’ items A ~Y week pe pct and will this time have for its theme, 
lern visual-aid method of teaching | | The United Nations. Prizes will be $400, 
current events. It holds the undivided $100 and $50. A sample study kit will TWENTY YEARS “ 
interest of the entire class. be sent each participating school, with of HIGH SCHOOL we 
Thousands of schools and colleges have additional kits available at a small a 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins charge. Teachers may register with Mrs. CREATIVE WRITING te 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- Harrison Thomas, American Associa- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. tion for the United Nations, 45 East For a quarter of a century 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Write for FREE SAMPLE x x * have encouraged the devel- 
and details. “Inter-relationship of Reading and — of — ~ among 
Geeks enty ot _ | | Spelling,” by Emmet A. Betts, reprinted the young people of the coun- 
s only a few cents a week. } |e om the Elementary English Review, try by monms of the Annet 
NEWS MAP OF T _ | | may be obtained from the author, Room olastic Awards. In this pro- 
5838 omsaes _ neg no 8, Burrows Building, State College, gram scores of thousands of 
7 * | | Pennsylvania. teen-age boys and girls from 
SoMa bee SS * * * mountain and plain, from 
The Theory and Practice of Earning city, village, and farm, have 
The Story of the Fundamental a Living, by John F. Wharton, is a book submitted the fruits of their 
Conflict Underlying Today’s |which will interest not only those who creative efforts. From that 
World Crisis hope to establish themselves in small vast outpouring YOUNG 
. ° or big business, but anyone who would VOICES has been compiled. 
The American Revolution like to learn more about the economic sins 4 artes 
and social set-up of our modern world. ere is a rare and priceiess : 
and Its Influence on In a simple but authoritative way, Mr. glimpse into the minds and ; 
World Civilization Wharton explains the basic principles hearts of American youth! 
of business and finance. He shows the Teachers, particularly, will 
By ROBERT R. McCORMICK functions of money, land, labor, etc. find it of inestimable value in 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune Z ; 4 a ? id eye a . 
and their relationship to life in a free providing practical and inspi- 
ECORDED in thie important democracy. This is not just another rational encouragement to the 
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